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When the following thoughts were committed to 
paper, (between two and three years ago,) they were 
not designed for the press, and from tLia circum- 
stance, and that of the autlior's opinions heiog de- 
duced from observation and reasoning, ratlter than 
from the study of phrenological works, (the only 
work into which he has ever looked being an 
elementary volume by Mr. Combe,) he trusts every 
allowance will be made for any want of arrange- 
ment, or for any phrenolo^cal error, from which he 
should be far from asserting them to be free. 

He would not now have submitted this little 
work to public scrutiny, had not some persona 
whose opinions he appreciates encouraged him to 
do GO, and had not continued public opposition to 
Phrenology seemed to require it. His reluctance, 
however, was far from proceeding from a want of 
faith in tlie truth of the science ; it was oiJy the 
fruit of tliat diffidence which all experience more o 
giving publicity to their thoughts. 




2 PREFACE. 

He sincerely trusts that he has approached the 
suhject with a temper hecoming one whose ohject is 
the vindication and recommendation of Truth. 

Is Phrenology true or false? is a question for 
the reader to ask himself, and the result of a candid 
investigation should he his only satisfactory answer ; 
the ohject here contemplated is to prove the science 
to he true ; that it is false is already the helief of 
most persons ; the enquiry then, so far as regards 
the following observations, ought not to be made 
with a view to detect their feeblest points, but for 
the purpose of seeing whether they do not carry 
some weight ; it ought not to be whether the defect 
of some arguments do not vitiate the conclusions 
drawn from the whole, but whether the effect of the 
whole is not a preponderance of evidence in fa- 
vour of the science. 

If Phrenology be true, it must be admitted by 
all to be of great importance, and it therefore be- 
comes those, whose opinions would be respected and 
appreciated, candidly to consider whether or not the 
science be true. If they find it feilse, let them at 
once expose and crush it before the eyes of the 
world; but if true, let them candidly say so, and 
recommend it to the public. If Phrenology be true, 
its utility will be great, as it will be susceptible of 
application to a diversity of purposes ; as an auxi- 



Uary to art, it would be as mlu&ble to the painter in 
his portrait departmeut, as anatomy is to the sculp- 
tor in the design of his figures ; to tlie parent it 
will be found of infi:iHe value, as it will enable him 
to direct and train the natural tendencies of his 
infant charge ; and it may not be too much to say, 
that it would merit a conspicuous place in academic 
education, as it would facilitate the acquirement of 
what is very important, a knowledge of character. 

To say the least of Phrenology, it is au accom- 
plishment, a pleasing study, the cultivation of which 
brings with it a gratifying reward ; it enables us to 
discover ihe extent of our own mental powers, and 
to watch and to direct the inclination of them ; and 
having neglected to do so at an earlier hour, there 
is something amply satisfactory, at the more medi- 
tative period of one's life, to trace through lapsed 
years the variety of ways in which the same ten- 
dency of mind is exerted, adapting itself in each 
progressive step to the growth and increasing powers 
of the intellect, and to see how we enjoy in philo- 
sophical reflection those pleaaurea which were once 
mechanically and instinctively resorted to as childish 
sports. 

The author does not sanguinely anticipate any 
important result from this humble effort of his pen, 
n did the possession of superior abilities en- 




courage him to look for this, still tlie fact of his 
uot being a member of the medical professioa must 
diminisli his expectations, but then he does cherish 
the consolaljon, that inasmuch as the most gifted 
intellect could not rescue Phrenology from oblivion, 
if it be false ; so, if it be true, it will assuredly add 
another luminary to the hemisphere of scientific 
reseavch, without the aid of any feeble light, and in 
despite of the mightiest effort to quench its im- 
portance in the shallow pool of scepticism. The 
most successfully urged, but in reality the moat im- 
substantiivl objection to Phrenology, is that which 
would brand it with the stigma of being the machi- 
nation of infidelity j but if it were true that Phre- 
nology held out any hostility to true religion, there 
could then be no doubt of its futility and danger ; 
and the author trusts that he should be as ardent 
in denouncing it, as he is willing to give it his 
support ; but he does feel satisfied of the truth and 
innocency of the science, nay, of its utility, and the 
object at which he direots bis aim is to show how 
unfounded is this objection that comes under the 
sacred sanction of religion, — to show that Phre- 
nology does not in any degree militate against the 
sacredness of that holy institution, and to aid in 
removing that mass of prejudice, which at present 
obstructs the candid investigfttion of the science ; 
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and if this end should be in any degree obtained, 
and the author could have the further and more 
exalted gratification of conyincing any person who 
18 already a belieyer in Phrenology, but an infidel 
in religion, of the beautiful consistency between his 
science and revelationy it would amply satisfy his 
humble expectation. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is believed hj all that man is possessed t 
two grand component essentials, — the immaterial^ 
essence, nhether this be made up of mind, wi 
soul, or of only one or more of these, — and of the 
material part, viz. the body. It is believed that the 
former of these may have an independent existenos ■ 
from the body, but that the suspension of its iater^ 
course nith the external world is contemporaneoon 
ivitii the beg^inntug of such independent existeno4« 
or. In other words, that the immaterial part of maafl 
requires for its intercourse with the material worlt^J 
certain corporeal or material exponents such as v» 
find it furnished with, in the form of the other pWtB 
of man, viz. the body. I 

To some functions of the man some portions oA 
the body are so obviously adapted, such as the ejsl 
or ear for instance, that no one doubts the fatfta 
of lie latter being the instrument of the former M 
there are some functions, hovrever, which may noM 
themselves he well known to every casual observei^fl 
and which, if even known, may perhaps require thu 
skilful scrutiny of the anatomist to refer them Ufl 
their appropriate bodily organs. Many ftinctioiin 
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Iiave, however, been eacli observed to have a distinct 
organ. Some men of undoubted eminence, tlirougb 
observation and considerable reflection, liave pro- 
nounced tbat every function or t/ualiti/ of man baa 
B, distinct inatruinent, and tbat each quality of mind 
therefore manifests itself through the assistance of 
a distinct organ, which discovery ia appropriately 
denominated the scieace of Phrenology. 

Opponents to this doctrine, however, bare not 
been fomid wanting, and at this moment, although 
the advocates of Phrenology ore increasing, yet 
the number of persons wbo oppose it, and tlie leal 
wherewith they do so, are great, The question then 
is, whether the facts produced by Phrenologists prove 
their observations to be correct, and whether their 
doctrine may not be fairly supported both by ri 
and argument. 



' A disputable peint Ib ni 
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If it were even allowed then by Phrenolo^stBt that 
their science admits of some doubt, yet in as much 
OS doubt implies some evidence on both sides, the 
subject iQuat merit a calm investigation. I purpose, 
then, to olfer in the following pages such arguments 
as have occurred to myself in favour of the science, 
which will involve the consideration of whether the 
objections urged gainst the science of Phrenology 
iftTc any weight, and whether the s 
rits tlie support it r' 
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^NOLocr, OR A TLtntALiTY or cboebhai. 

KGAKS, A LEGITIMATE DEDUCTION FBOM 

DSKECT BEASOKINa. 

1 object must exist before It can be acted upon, 

SO a principle or agent must exist before it can act, 

and an instrument appropriate to the action must be 

present for the agent's uae, e. g^ a man detemiineB 

I to take hold of an object, and with the hand as an 

I instrument he actually takes hold of it ; — the hand 

in this instance could not hare taken hold of the 

' object if the object had not existed, nor could it 

' have token hold of it, although it existed, had not 

the man determined to do so, but then the man 

could no more have seized the object vithout the 

instrumental assistance of the hand, than the band 
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GDuld hare seked it without the determination of 
the man. Admitting this postulate to be a ftinda- 
mental intuitive principle of belief, the reasonable- 
nesa of the doctrine, if not the necesBity of a, 
plurality of corporeal organs for the plurality of 
mental functions is apparent, and it would seem 
impracticable for any, ihe most inveterate sceptic, to 
maintain his objections to the doctrine of Phre- 
nology on the basis of any process of sotmd rea- 
BOning; his arguments, (if he argues at all,) what- 
ever they may be in appearance, must in reality be 
sophistical ; and at least a reasoning intellect would 
not fail to see that it would be a gross violation of 
the simple dictates of common sense, not to consider 
some investigation an eisential preface to a rejection 
of the science. 

Before one reasoTis at all, it is necessary that 
there be some fundamental point of belief, or first 
truth, some element to rest upon, which all bellere 
to be true, and which neither admits of, nor requires 
any proof; now I think that I may not unfairly 
denominate the postulate above set forth as an 
article of this nature, and if so, it is in effect to 
admit the truth of what we would establish by the 
following arguments, viz. that not only must the 
immaterial essence of mind have a bodily organ for 
the manifestation of itself to the external world, 
but that its numerous and varying qualities must 
«ach have a distinct and varying organ ; that is, 
that man has one instrument for the manifestation 
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of that (Ustinct iunction, witK which he perceiTfif ^^H 
simple objects, and another for the matiifestAtion of^^^f 
that equally distinct power, with which he woiild 
reason on these objects when perceived ; for the 
perceiving a simple object and the reasoning upon 
it, when perceired. being acts as diiFerent in their 
nature, the ono from the other, as seeing is from 
feeliiig, man could no more exhibit Ills reationliig 
I powers, through the instrument, by means of which 

I he manifests his comprehension of simple objects, or 

through an instrument acUpted to the manifestation 
I of any other faculty, than he could take hold of an 

' object with tbe eye, or with the leg, which is equallj-^^^l 

I inappropriate for the purpose. ^^H 

I Whether it be admitted or not, that a bodily ^^J 

organ is necessary for the use of the mind, this we 
know, that the mind possesseB one, viz. the whole 
body, or a part of it ; hut we must he satisfied of 
this, that if the mind baa a bodily organ, that organ 
M necessary, unless we can reverse the design of 
creation, and suppose the body tbe first object of 
creation, and the mind but its instrument or tool, 
■which no one of sane intellect can suppose, since 
the former is the offspring of the earth, and the 
latter a direct emanation from the Deity, It must 
be admitted, then, that the mind has a bodily organ, 
and that that organ is a necessary instrument to the 
mind ; but it may still be urged, that tbe mind is , 
but line living principle, and that but one organ lifl 
therefore necessary. The whole living princigl 
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(whether we call !t niind or will, &c>) is equally but 
Oiie liring principle ; by parity of reason, therefore, 
it must be urged, that tbia principle requires one 
bodily organ, and one only ; lot us see, then, how 
Una ia. — As a tenement for its constant presence) 
there ia no doubt that only one body is necessary, 
but that body may be, and is composed of many 
parts, aa one building may have many apartmeatflt 
or one piece of machinery several distinct pieces; 
and BO it is that for the fulfilment of one's desire to 
take corporal posseaaion of any object, which desire 
arises in the mind, the hand, as an instrument, is 
found essential ; and for the gmtification of a deair« 
to walk, the feet prove equally necessary, &c. Now 
here are two material members for one living prin- 
ciple, and tbeae are considered necessary, becauM 
they are found to be so ; and why are they necessary, 
but because the nimple essence which desires to 
walk or to grasp can do neither without the aid of 
one of these bodily organs ; tbe baud or leg baa no 
more the desire or intention to walk or to grasp 
than they would if they were artificial, yet all 
regard these members as different instruments for 
different feelings emanating from one principle i I 
am at a loss to kuovr, then, by what rules of common 
sense it can be concluded that tbe other different 
propensities and faculties of tbe mind, since they 
sometimes act independently of each other and 
alone, can be expected to act without those bodily 
organs which) whether we view the subject philo- 
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sophically or analogically, eeemed clearly to Kl;^^H 
required; for if these different feelings have dlff^ ^B 
ferent organs, different organs, a priori, muBt be 
necessary. Now, considered abstractedly, the fa- 
culty of reasoning is as different from the capacity 
for mnsic, and the sentiment of benevolence ia as 
different from an absorbing self-esteem, as is a desire 
to walk from a desire to take hold of an object ; and 
if the latter require different bodily members, or 
organs, the former would seem to do so. Every 
desire of the man finds a, bodily organ adapted to 
it; and we find a certain portion of the body, arms 
and legs, 8cc. adapted to certain tendencies of the ' 

man ; we find, for the use of the senses, different 
oi^ns situated about the head and face, the nose, 
eyes, &c. ; and so we find for the mental operations, 
the brain is set apart ; now, this material is deemed 
necessary for the immateriality of mind. Nott the 
brain may be composed of any number of compart- 
ments or organs, and the faet of our not seeing 
tliem vary in form and size so much as the other 
bodily members, no more rebuts the certainty of 
their being oi^ns than the circumstance of the nose 
I or eyes, being smaller or widely different from a leg 

or an arm, can rebut the fact of the former being 
equally organs with the latter, for the nearer the re- 
semblance in the manifestations of these powers, the 
nearer in resemblance we should expect to see the 
material organs ; the eye, ear, nose, &c., for instance, 
being simple passive instruments, we find both ie 
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bIzo and texture they differ widely from tlie leg 
arm, which for active purposes are flexible and 
powerful ; but then the mental fonctions, such a.s 
reflection, cooscientiousueas, benevolence, &c. must 
be admitted to differ nearly as widely from emli 
other as they do from the senses, and therefore must 
require different organs. That these organs do not 
differ so much amongst themselves as those of the 
senses, eauuot alter the case, for all the mental func- 
tions, although they differ in quality, yet maaifest 
themselves iu the same manner, just as the eye, nosBi 
ears, Sic. differ so widely from the hand, &c. in size 
and compactness as altogether to occupy a space in 
reality nut so large as one of the other organs, rii. 
as the leg alone, we can well In^agine how these 
organs, when multiplied from lire to thirty-five, (all 
these being in a smaller compass,) may be so minute 
and like each other, as to present a surface sirailB^ 
to the exterior of the head. The intellectual qua- 
lities being different, require each a distinct argaii; 
the action of each being similar, the organs cannot 
he expected to differ much in point of form or re- 
semblance. And we can well conceive why these 
organs are so well protected, because of the im- 
portance of the qiialities with which they are In- 
hered, and their ekercise being rather deliberative 
or directory, than active or executive. 
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1 TO rnOV-E THE FOREGOINO DOC- 
— THE BRAIN THE SEAT OF THE MI>D, 
* EMBOSTEO IN AN ARGDMEKT ANSWEKISO THE 
« TO PHRENOLOGY ON THE GRODSft 
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(Xt may not bt; questioned, and if it 
prove it, that the brain is the mediuiD, through 
which the iDanifeBtations of mind to the external 
world are especially effected ; any argument which 
funushea a quietus to the objectiou, that Phrenology 
sanctions tlie doctrine of materialiam, would iarolve 
sufficient proof of this. 

Phrenology is alleged to be dangerous, from the 
great countenance it holds out to the doctrine of 
materialism. Now it must either be an illogical 
mind, or one that has not directed its attention with 
sufficient intensity to the subject, that Tolunteera 
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tliis opinioD; the reveree of it must be acknow- 
ledged liy ftll who believe in the ijnmortality of the 
soul, (and all must believe in this who would reject 
Phrenologj, because it would seem to affect this 
belief,) after an impartial attention to the influence 
of cerebral diseases on the manifestations of mind, 
and a comparison of these with the phrenological 
view of the same point. These diseases " show ns, 
indeed, in a very striking manner, the mind holding 
iotercourso n-ith the external \vorld through the 
medium of the brain and the nervous system ; and 
by certain diseaseB of these organs they show this 
intercourse impaired or suspended ; but they show 
nothing more. In particular, they warrant nothing 
in any degree analogous to those partial deductions 
which fonn the basis of materialisni." 

Now this is believed even by anti -phrenologists, 
because it would be against common sense and ex- 
perience not to believe it ; and yet this belief may 
be said to sanction quite as much as Phrenology 
may be said to do, if not more, the doctrine of 
materialism. For assuming that it is admitted by 
all who reject Phrenology, that the mind manifests 
itself through the brain, if an injury to the brain 
interrupts such manifestation, and this points to 
materialism at all, it must do so as clearly if the 
brain be only one organ, as if it be divided into 
several organs. But in reality, neither of them 
authorizes the illo^cal inference deduced from the 
latter ; viz. that it points to materialism ; for when 
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a portion of the brain is injured, and the ftotion tli ]^^H 
some mental function is suspended, we have tii ^^^M 
more reasou to infer the eitinction of that function 
than we have to suppose the annihilation of the soul 
when the whole body is destroyed. For althougli 
the mind no longer manifests itself through this ^^m 
deranged instrument, we have no more reason filF'^^H 
supposing that it is at all injured, and could ndfrt^^H 
manifest itself at any moment that organ may fe6'^^H 
again sound, of that the cerebral mass itself Of ^^H 
mind, than we have any reason to suppose th<? op^^^^H 
agent injured when its organ is feehle from age, ov ^1 
that this organ is the agent itself; for when the 
former is injured, the latter perceives, through 
an appropriate lens, as well as it did with its own 
organ in its unimpaired state ; nor, indeed, does 
Phrenology think so, for it does not any that the 
mind cannot exist without matter, but thntit cannot 

' manifest itself without the presence of such matter, 

nor; indeed, does any one think so : well then, when 

I this portion of the brain is gone, and some mental 

(juality is impaired, this is nothing more than to say 
that that mental quality has lost a material medium, 
and, in other words, had a material through which 
to act: now this is the language of personal obser- 
vation and reasoning, and those who hold it object 
to Phrenology ; and yet this is nothing more nor 
less than the same thing which is decried by pojiular 
indignation and by these personal observers, mider 
the Dame of Phrenology, which literally does nothing 
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more than declare that the mental functions must 
have material mediums ; not meaning to say, that 
because material instruments exist, immaterial es- 
sence cannot be there, but, on the contrary, it infers 
an opposite conclusion, and supposes that, because 
the essence of mind is apparent, there must be this 
material instrument.* 

It may be said, that although the brain is injured, 
it may not be removed, and the mass or instrument 
being still there, why should not the function still 
act, if it is not the brain itself, or is not destroyed 
by such injury ? But this proves nothing ; we 
know that the hand may, through disease, be per- 
fectly paralysed, and become quite useless, and yet 
it may remain in its natural size, and may even have 
increased; and to suppose that the quality should 
act if the brain remains, whether the brain be in 
one form or another, is just to suppose that man 
should still exercise his body, when that body has 
been ground up in a mill, provided that no part of it 
be lost. But no ; our All- wise Creator has thought 

* After writing this little work, I had the pleasure of 
seeing a satisfactory argument on materialism, and also an 
argument beautifully answering the objection, on the ground 
that the brain may sustain an injury without impeding the 
manifestation of any iUnctiou, which, if it be so, is accounted 
for by a plurality of organs, and a duality of each ; and it is 
shown how the objection recoils on the users of it ; viz. that 
they admit the whole' brain to be the medium of each quality, 
and yet suppose the whole brain may bo destroyed without 
^ecting the manifestation of any faculty. 
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proper to make an instruinent in a. particultiF funny ^^^| 
for a cortAin work, and '^ve liave no right to look EoiB^^^| 
the performance of that work, wlieu the form of ^^^ 
that instrument bos been changed. But niofe ihan 
this we knoiE, that an injury to any portion of the 
brain, (involving' duplicat« organs,) whether tliat 
portion be extracted or not, produeea a feebloneas 
or suspeasioa in some mental quality ; and ibis, 
therefore, ehowa us, not that if the material organ. 
e^sls in subetancei the retind must act: but tha'i 
conclusion it justifies is this — that not only niiutii I 
the mental quality have a material organ, but thafl 1 
its vigorous exercise must depend upon the vigonjt J 
and health of that organ ; and ive are therefore j W* 9 
tified in coming' to the unavoidable conclusion, tha#a 
Phi-euology is only Bynonymous with the result 'Offl 
the personal observation of the phenomena of niindll 
and BA the latter cannot be supposed to couuteiiaJiM 4 
materialism, so must the inference be excluded tlul'J 
Phrenology can do so. A 1 

Phrenology does nothing more than represent^ 
Dian as possessed of certain uniform organs or mate* J 
rial mediums, through which the immaterial essenot'l 
of mind may hold intercourse with the things d^ 
\hs exteruat world ; and to suppose nan without 
fixed and uniform means of communication, would 
be to represent him as a beiiig possessed of no iiieJ 
or uniforni principles, " not to be calculated upm as 
to his conduct in any instance, and not capable of 
being acted upon by any motive or principle, except 
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the blind caprice of the moment." It U, indeed^ to 
say tliat any material bodj would have done for the 
tcuement of the mind, as well as that which mfln 
now has, and therefore any shallow-headed animal 
is as fit a receptacle for his mind ; nay, is as much 
au intellectual being as man himself. That the 
nuud should act through matter, and should have 
the formation of such matter appropriate to its 
action, is no more indicative of its materialism than 
(bo it spoken with reverence) that our gpreat Creator 
is visible, because he condescended to an intercourse 
with nuui through a visible flame of fire, through a 
seen angel, or more through the material body of 
uutn himself. We would say that materialism is 
the doctrine founded on those substances which, 
when brought into contact, under the same cir** 
cunistances, are always the cause of the same phe- 
nomeim. Now man may come in contact repeatedly 
with the same person or thing, and under the 
same circumstances each time, yet, on each occasion, 
the contact may witness a different result: this 
shows tliat man is not more matter, subject to fixed 
laws. It shows that he has a will ; he has a mind 
which ho exorcises as he pleases, but still he ex- 
ercises it within a restricted compass, and according 
to some principle which the occasion may call forth> 
although it may be quite discretionary. It is true 
it may be said, " that if each mental quality must 
have a distinct organ, we must, of course, admit 
that each organ must have ono defiiute kind of 
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action, and cannot at one moment exhibit one actioi^ 
and at another a different one ; the deduction maf 
aeem to be, then, that there is no room for discre- 
tion." But we must remember that a person with an 
oi^;^^ of henevolence and an organ of destructive* 
ness, equally developed, would, unless under jveeuliftp 
(nrcumstances, refrain from the same kind of brutal 
act which a |ieraon with small benevolence, and de- 
structiveness large, would less scrupulously per- 
petrate, yet it is not destructiveness that changes its 
nature into the quality aseigiied to the other organ, 
but a wholesome controul ia exercised by the other, 
which would be greatly violated by an iictive ex- 
ercise of deatructiveness ! this latter becomes in- 
operative as to any wanton cruelty, although it would 
be ripe for action on any occasion of legitimate 
warfare. But then this subjugation of the one 
quality to the other does not take place so certainly, 
as these two qualities concur in the same person ; 
for, in some instances, one may permit a, greater ex- I 
citement of the inferior quality to offend (by soma ' 
rash act) the superior or benevolent quality ; this 
shows us, then, that tlie circumstance of each 
quality having a distinct organ, and, consequently, 
one deficit* tendency, does not interfere with the 
free-will of the individual. And it would be as well 
to keep this in remembrance when dte argument o: 
fatalism is under consideration. 

Whoever believes in the immortality of the souli ,J 
will find that the truth of Phrenology does not tea^ 
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affect that belief; it is the i^oFftocc, and not 
le knowledgCi of the science that is calculated to 
produce the impreseion that it does. It cansot be 
doubted) of course, that the mind of niaa is infused 
into the whole or some part of tlie body ; and this 
'belief is not supposed to sanction materialism ; for 
tn undeniable fact that it is, and, therefore, es 
tional intellect doubts the immortality of the 
'Soul, no rational intellect can infer materialism from 
this fact of the mind's being in the ivhole or some 
part of the body. Nor, for the Bamc reason, is it 
supposed to sanction ninterialism by its existing in 
one port of the body ouly, (viz. the head,) and not 
the whole of it, since it is known to exist in only 
this part ; nor, indeed, could it be supposed to do so: 
for although the living principle in man sustains hb 
whole body, yet its existing in one part of the body 
only, and not the whole, rather shows, from the an- 
inKabited portion existing, as I may say, inde- 
pendently of it, that the material man is a distinct 
thing from the immaterial easence, and therefore 
rebuts an inference of their being identical, and of 
thereby leading to materialism. I say, that wo 
know that the mind exists in only one part of the 
body i for if it were divided through the whole of 
body, we should expect to see an amputation 
whole limb involve the destruction of some of 
10 mental powers, which effect experience tells US is 
iver the result of such on operation. 
It miy be sold that the mind does not act through 
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the leg ia any defifree, or only in some of lU eflect 
and that although therefore tliere ia no 
the losa of the leg should produce the destruction 
the mind, yet the some reason doea not eust < 
the destruction of the bruiu, which is the orga) 
the mind, lihoiiLd not dt.'a(roy the mind. But thei^ 
in the very same manner in which the intelllgeat 
being uses the brain, viz. as an organ for the 
festation of mind, so it uses the leg for the mauifes- 
tatiou of some other quality, and ther 
kiwest presumption that the loss of the leg iuvoli 
the destruction of that agent which uses it, 
on the contrary, we have positive proof is 
degree injured, since we see that after the 
the natural memher, it remains and can i 
artificial limb in the same mamier that it used its 
natural, the most that we can suppose is, that the 
agent is suspended as to the manifestation of some 
quality by tliis loss of the leg, just in the same 
manner as it is suspended as to the CTihibition of its 
mental functions by the losa of the hraiu. We have 
then analugioally every reason for believing, that the 
condition of the mind is in no wiiy affected by the 
destruction of its instrument, but remains entire. 

All that we see (whether the mind acts through 
the whole or a part of the body) is, that it acts 
through the assistance of an instrument, and to sup- 
pose that the mind must have an instrument is not 
believed to support materialism ; just as with respect 
iv bodily organs, the eye, for instance, 
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^^^^^ueutial for the use of the optic agent and tlie ear 
^^^V^Or the auditory sense, aiid yet no one infers mate- 
^^ Tialism from this, or is bo absurd aa to suppose the 
eye itself to be percipient, or the ear itself to be 
auditory, but only regards each ns an essential in- 
sti-ument to those agents which respectively require 
tUeir presence, nor is it even suggested that both 
seusea could act tlirough one of these any more than 
one would see as well as hear through an acoustic 
coniet ; but, on the contrary, U is believed that these 
different organs are necessary for these different 
agents, nor more ia this belief once sup[iosed to lead 
any hearer to this result, viz. materialism. I ant at 
a loss then to see how Phrenology leads us any 
nearer to this result by referring different mental 
manifestations to the instrumentality of different 
bodily or rather material organs. In physiognomy 
we discover the dispositions of men from external 
appearances, and no one for a moment supposes that 
' these appearances are the di3jM)sitions themselves: 

I now Phrenology, it is true, teaches us that tlte mind 

acts differently through the cerebral organs to what 
it does through iha facial marks, but it by no means 
tells us that it acts in any way that would lead us to 
iUppose the brain itself to he any more the mind 
ft^lfaan these facial marks are, and therefore does 
t lead UB any nearer to materialism than physiog- 
my. 

Phrenology no more countenances materialism 
' supposing the mind to act through different 
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portions of the same part, than we infer materialism 
by supposing that it acts through one part of the 
body, and not the whole. We know that the body 
and the mind of man are closely connected, for we 
know that the body and the whole body dies the 
moment the soul leaves it ; we know that one part of 
the body, viz. the brain, is the seat of the mind, for 
we know that any other part of the body may be 
nuiimed to any degree, without in any way affecting 
the mind, while, on the other hand, we know that a 
slight and partial injury to the brain will impair 
or suspend the mental functions; if, therefore, its 
being in only one part and not the whole does not 
favour materialism, it would be absurd to suppose 
that its being divided through that part can do so. 

As Phrenology then cannot be said to sanction 
materialism, as regards this objection, there may be 
a plurality of organs. Let us see then if we cannot 
positively show that there is. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBDIVISION OF THE BRAIN INTO A FLURAXITT 
OF ORGANS — THE DOCTRINE SUFFORTED BT 
SEVERAL ARGUMENTS. 



'* Thoagh reason be sot proof 'tis reason still. 
And more than proof just where it ought to fill." A.xoif. 



Perhaps we may be told that to prove that the brain 
18 the organ of the mind is to prove a self-evident 
fact, and that objections are raised against the subdi" 
vision of the brain, and it is contended that in the 
exercise of any one mental power the whole brain 
is brought into operation, and that the individual 
power or affection is not manifested through an 
individual organ. This, we would first observe, like 
all other objections to the validity of the science, is 
but a vag^e assertion or empty opinion, for the 
existence of which no other reason can be given 
than that they hold it, because they hold it, because 
it seems impossible that such a thing should be, and 
because a merciful God would not allow one nutn to 
discover the propensities of his fellow creature. At 
the same time that this opinion has been formed 
without investigating the subject at all, that perhaps 
not one page pro has been perused, much less 
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weighed, while every effort litis been gtudionsly and 
partially eicrciaed con, — every energy is in motion^ 
and this too for the avotoed purpose of proving the 
futility of the science : and, after all, without 
impartial g'lance at the subject, a conclusion ie 
formed without a single attempt at proof, — eitmI 
what is this but an adoption of the dangerous prac- 
tice of erecting individual experience as the infalli- 
ble standard of truth and falsehood, and making it 
the consequental creator of his opinions ? A habit 
of this character is of all others the most dangerous, 
for it is the child of ignorance, and therefore the 
more liable to error. This was the stubborn mental 
pride that seduced Hume to false and infidel con* 
elusions, and the same deplorable ignorance that de- 
stroyed tlie reputation of a previously respected 
traveller in the estimation of the king of Siam, who 
disbelieved the fact that in some parts of tlie world 
a stream of water would change its fluid into a. 
solid state, because the cireumstonce had never 
occurred to his observotion: both proceeded on the 
test of very limited experience, and both fell into the 
tame grievous error. Now when we remember 
that the subject under consideration is a aciencB, 
and that, like every other science, it is made np of 
premises, carried through various deductions, and 
established and believed in, not only by satisfactory 
conclusions, but by ihoae conclusions being made 
satisfactory and legitimate by the reasoning of men 
of acknowledged superiority ; I say, when this is 
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taken into consiJeration, surelj there cannot i 
liberal or dialectical mind, which will nnt e 
that the science \b worthy of torue investigi 
before it can be candidly rejected as futile and uu- 
wuiid ; surelj the npiiuons of b. toan must be known 
before objections can be raised, much less multiplied 
and mufpiified ag;ainat theni. 

I think a comparison of the manifestation of the 
will through other parts of the body, with tlie mani- 
festation of the mind through the brain, would 
furnish an argument, by way of analogy, in favoor 
of the science. To hold an intercourse with matter, 
the presence of a material organ is of neci^ssity re- 
quired by the mind, and according to the require* 
inents of the man, must be the formation of his 
bodily organ; for particular purpost's the hand is 
brought into exercise; but when it is, it is the vo- 
luntary and mysterious intention of the mind that 
only thu hand should he ; but we do not find that 
tlie leg u alao brought into motion by this exercise 
of tlie will i and when the ear is particularly atten- 
tive to a sound) the visual, and much less the olfac- 
tory, senses arc not necessarily brought into action i 
imii this may be applied to the brain i if when the 
^^^nind intends only to exercise one of its functions, 
^^Hb influence and action are felt through the whole 
^^^HE the brain equally, at one and the same time the 
^^^Hbote of the brain would bo as much exeitod as 
^^^Kpuld be the whole of the rest of the body, vie. 
^^^Hbids, feet, eyes, nose, ears, &o. when the motion 
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intendeil ooly for the ai 
9e oni; waa intended to be i: 
case, whenever the mind ^ 
I any of its functions, it froi 
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ms, or tlie auditory | 
sed ; but if this wera I 

'ould reflect o 
Id at the same time 
Pride and humility, pain and delight, 
resentment aiiil gratitude, would 
time felt, which, would bo absurd ; or it must b^ , 
supposed that Tnrioua and conflicting' princiiilei 
could be manlfeEted through the same medium, but 1 
this would destroy the fact that an. appropriate in- 
Btrument must exist before an agent could act ; 
the hand, or rather what I will coll the mill of the 
hand, could not communicate with the exteroal 
matter through die medium of the leg, so neithep 
could the member that would exhibit a feeling o£ 
pleasure, or coitceire a thought, iiiatiifest a difl'crcnt 
thing to the material with nhicli it comes in contact, 
if tlte different functions of mind must have each a 
ma-terial organ witli which to manifest itself to the 

But it is well known tbat one function of the ' 



mind is in action at 
are not brought into 
that this, and not the 
the very result tliat i 



s irheti llie otiier functions 
r can it be argued 
B of every function, is 
(■ looked for, if the whole 
istation of each function ; 
for if so, when one function is in motion, what he- 
comes of the others, which are quite passive ; 
must suppose that they are for the time removed 
from the brain and resident in some other purt o 
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the body, ur ^le removed from the body altogetlier; 
lliey cannot be resident in the rest of the body, for 
any part of it may be injured at ani/ lime without 
involnng an interruption in the manifestation of 
any mental function j nor can the alternative be 
supposed, for it is believed that an injury to the 
brain would at one moment present the same obstacle 
to any raentoJ manifestation that tha same injury 
would offmr at another moment ; and, moreover) from 
the very close connection which exists between 
mind and bodji we are justified iii supposing^ that 
the tatter must be resident in the former so long oa 
it is in its power to make use of it as an instrument ; 
the whole mind, then, must be constantly the inmate 
of the head. Yet, since we know that the exercise 
of the mind produces an excitement of the brain, if 
the whole brain be one organ, the whole must be 
excited by each exercise of tbc mind ; but how can 
we imagine that the whole mind being in the whole 
of the brain, that the latter can be excited through- 
out, without in eome measure interrupting the com- 
posure of llie whole of tlie former ? But ag^n, 
although it is impossible that the mind can manifest 
every function at one and the same time, yet it is by 
no means limited to llie exorcise of only one at the 
time, but may exhibit two or three at onoe, whiah 
may act in perfect harmony with each other. It 
must be conceded, then, that there Is a great di£S- 
cutty in the way of supposing that the wliole cere- 
bral mass is hut one organ; and since this difficulty 
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r may be easily surmounted by attributing' to each 
' function a distinct org;an, I submit thtit there is 
great presumptive evidence in favour of a plurality 
of organs. 

And wbj, parenthetically, J would ast, if thera 
are not different organs, does the brute manifest the 
existence of some qualities and not others? noi- con 
it be ui^d, as a reason for this, that the head of the 
brute is smaller, because we know that it possesses 
some qualities in vigorous ability, and ia altogether 
destitute of others ; whilst, if the nholc brain was 
required for the exercise of each quality, tite i-Seot 
ought to be the general weakness of oil, and not the 
total absence of any : and still more, tlie heads of dif- 
ferent brutes differ in sixe, yet we find each equally 
excluded from the enjoyment of some particular qua- 
lities ; and although the head be amoller, why should 
it be different in shape ? why should lliis sniallness 
arise, in many oases, not from a general diminution 
of the whole, but from a great portion of the brain 
being absent from some port, whilst other portions 
ceiuain quite oa large and w the same form as iha 
■Bine portions are in man, as exemplified in the 
beads of some large dogs ? The part just over the 
DOse, or die region attributed to locality, we find 
prominent and large, yet above that region we find 
there Is scarcely any head at all ; or, in oUicr wordsi 
the intellectual region is entirely absent : uow it 
may be said, that this may be accounted for in this 
way, — that as the intellect or instinct has an organj 
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i that organ is the brain, of course we expect to 
I tliat organ changed in fonii wlien the imiaa- 
incc which uses it is ao difl'eront, ait we fuid 
e of a man and a brute ; and that thU may 
iQ admitted without letting in the theory' of a plu- 
■lity of organs. Why, tlien. I would nsk, should 
i head of the brut? be deficient in this or that 
irlicular part, and not in another? Why should it 
tave only (what phrenologists set afiart ik») tlie 
animal und perceptive organisation, or eUouM have 
only a part of these, and be altogether deficient in 
that [)art which is called tlie region of the intelleot? 
This intellectual portion of the brain is in man, and 
he has the quality or qualities assigned to it. Now, 
if it be not a distinct jmrt from the rest of the 
brain, why is it not in the brute j and the bml*'a 
iofltiuct being perieot without it, how can it be said 
that it is not a distinct material body for & distiuot 
faculty or distinct faculties, for it is the renkoval of 
one portion of the brain and some portion of the 
mental faculties ; and how then can it be said that 
I brain is but one simple organ, and the mind, 
various propensities, sentiments, and fa- 
tllttes, is but one simple essence requiring but this 
e simple organ ? 

the case altered by sup^iosing that the im- 
latcrial quality, which manifests itself tlirough the 
naturally without tbjs or lliat quality, bo- 
e this we suppose from the contiguration of the 
id, which we have no reason to suppose our Maker 
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would have made so very different, in some respect*, I 

from that of man, unless the immaterial quality is 
alio somewhat different in those respects ; but then, 
to urge this as an objection, would be to suppose 
that all animals of one tribe must hare this imma- 
t«ial quality of one strength, which we know is 
not the case, as we find one dog much more bene- 
volent than another ; (and as we are now comparing 
one animal with another of the same species, we 
must remember that the objection, supposing it were 
eren valid elsewhere, must now cease, viz. that the 
immaterial quality of one is naturallg of a different 
quality to the other.) But one dog may hove bene- 
volence larger than another which may have some 
other quality stronger than the same quality in the 
former animal, and each may have some perceptive 
capacity, a memory of place, for instance, quito as 
strong as the same property in some men ; now, 
if the whole brfun he the medium of each quality, 
1 say, that each should exhibit equal powers, inas- 
much as the general smallness or largeness should 
produce a general feebleness or strength, and not 
I the feebleness of some quality and strength of an- 
other. This, therefore, must lead to the conclusion 
that the deficiency or greater strength (in the mani- 
I festation) of this or that quality, must depend upon 
' the condition of aome portion of the brain, and not 
the whole ; and, if we do not thus refer these dif- 
ferences in development of capacity to cerebral 
coufignratiou, I am at a loss to know a\>tta m 
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lavkH^MMi *«> W hw JUft wi * mJ wiwflieliiig 
frifld|ie» witUa; tkia- if it |Mnc» s^ thing', en); 
pMM^vnfifilyvf tb«(OMt»: far w« do know 
that ifcew tnaSeiid^ p ri tif lf oMt, and if it u s 
Bont) inyaailj tlMt Ike mmm agiiit mi act dif- 
fatcfld; ihiiM^ Am mmm vr^Ka, or tlwt different 
9«ftUtin can iMiafct dwxwdiM diffuviitl; tlrni^ 
MK and tJ»e nme orgmiw wv tma <miIt umruiI f«r 
the foot W rappom^ the ciiuere of •«th«1 and 
different organs. 

We find that if diSerent heads are injured in the 
aane paria, and these parts embrace daplicate org&iu, 
ihnt the same functions <if mind ftre impaired i if 
in different jiorts, then different functions are io- 
jured I now. how U this to be accounted for, if the 
mind has not different organs through which to act? 
If each (jualttj' lias a distinct orgftn, we should ex- 
pect tu find this result ; and if wc find this result, 
t wmtld seem to establish the fact, that each qualtt; 

• eudi distinct organ. Whoever is of opioion, 
Hrirfore, that the whole brain is the medium of 
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each mCDtol manifestadoni mtut either disprove thi» I 
fact, renounce his doctrine, or account for the I 
anomaly. 

If there be one org'an in comnion to every mental I 
tjnalitji then of course any injury to that organ must J 
not be followed by the total exemption of some quo- I 
lity &om its efiects, which is felt by only one. or : 
bat impair each fiiuction, and each in the same de- | 
gree; the injury may be to a ^eater extent oi 
OOcasioQ than onanother, but then the only difference 
that can result from tliis is the jc^cftter injury to 
each (juality, and not the extinction of one, or somer 
and the mere partial injury ta another or others; . 
but then, (1 will uut say, every man of siiperigs J 
ability, but,) every man of conunon sense and ordi> 
nary observation, knows that the result of cerebral 
injuries is of a different ebaracter ; and not to 
account for the fact of one injury operating upon 
one, or some, and not every faculty, by the ejtistence 
of a plurality of organs, is not to account for it at 
all, and certainly not to account for it on physiolo- 
gical grounds. 

But it is admitted by all who object to a plurality 
of organs, that the brain is one organ, and the whole 
of it is exercised by each function of the mind ; and 
it 13 further admitted by some of these opponents, 
that the form of the head changes by study,, only it 
is contended that the whole of the head, and not a 
particular part of it, thus changes : now, this i 
further to admit, eithiT that the exercise of only: 
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ntic function, or soine functions, increases tl 
llie head, und the w1iol« of it ; und that the < 
of every funcdun which uses tlio hrain as an instru- 
mant, is not necefiaiu-ily re<juircd, inasmuch aa some 
of thuse fuuctiuiiH lUffor so widely from the otliers, 
Uutt it is itnpussible to suppose the exercise of all 
at the tame time i or it must he admittc)] that the 
exeroiRe of every function is neccssury for thu in- 
ereanD uf tliu whule head, only they nuist be brau^ht 
into action at diffurent times. If this latter be ad- 
mitted, a plurality of organs must be reco^sed, 
iuaKmuoh aa each function should uicrcosi' the whole 
brain, if the whole brain is one organ ; which tt 
eumot Im supposed to do, if ail of the funcUwu 
must aid in this increase, but all cannot dct to- 
gether, since one function must be sujijiosed, in tbia 
case, to increase one portion of tbe brain, and another 
fiinotion another portion, which niunt give to each 
I Junction a distinct organ. If the fumicr be adiiiittod, 
I in- that the exercise of each function increases the 
I use of tho whole huad, (hen the following point 
t nlso unavoidably be recognised, viz. that tlto 
Bttreugth of niiud depends, irrespective of tempeni- 
^aient, upon the &ize of the brun, for wo see tLat the 
I result of study is the eulorgemout of the mind, and 
h oontemporaiieous increase of the head ; and in no 
Bne instance do we see tlie culargcnient of the om 
■ vithout a correspouding increase uf the other; the 
resumption, tlion, is, tliut whenever we see the ottO 
U cert&inly sue the other, and tliis presompt 
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tlon is itiereaaed to positive proof whoii we ace th« I 
manner in wbicli this increase is produced, vis. by I 
an excitement which is always pi'oduced by exercise^ I 
and 18 proportioned to tlie intensity of it, and in- I 
creases tbo head whenever it is produced. Thera I 
can be no instance, then, in wbicb the lieud has re* I 
tuned one size, and the mind has increased ; noiv | 
on the same ground, can. there be an insl&nco i 
which the bead has increased witliout a correspond- 
ing espansion of mind ; we abouid infer, tbercfore, 
that those who admit that st^tdy increases tlie bead, 
admit also, that strength of mind depends upon the 
size of the head. It must, then, be further adi i 
nutted, (since the whole brain is the instrument of ] 
each function,) that each function is increased in tho 
same degree in which that one is increased by the 
etercise of which the head has been thus enlai^d; 
tJien, when a benevolent disposition is encouraged 
and increased, a selfish disposition increases in 
same degree ; or more, when the intellectual and | 
moral powers alone are cultivated, and <n>erc( 
lAe inferior nalure, this inferior nature necessarily 
becomes eijually powerM with the other superior 
qualities ; but, then, this is contrary both to eipe^ I 
rience and reason, and its absurdity is so manifesti 
ttiat it does not require to be proved ; we are, there- 1 
fore, driven unavoidably into an acknowledgment of ■■ 
a plurality of organs, and of the increase of each 
organ by the eserciso of that quality alone to which 
it belongs. This shows us how vain is every attempt 
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^^^B lo diaprove the Talidity of Phrcnolo^, and only !n- 
^^^B creases our conviutioii, that if all objections to the 
^^^1 acience wore only duly considered, they -would be 
^^^Bfcund so much to require the assistance of Phren- 
^^^Vvlogy to explain them, that nothing would tend more 
^^™ to prove the yulidity of the science than the inva- 
lidity of these objections. 

If tlie flame object be presented to two or three 
differently constituted minds, nothing ia more com- 
mon than to observe that a different thought or 
feeling instantaneously arises in each mind. If, for 
instance, a hcautiful tract of country be presented 
to two individuals, one of whom is endowed with a 
great desire to acquire, and another with a fiue 
poetical fooling, the former would immediately ima- 
gine how productive such fertile property must be, 
while the latter, not quite to cold and calculating, 

11 irould be enraptured with the loveliness of the 

^^^t Kenery. Now it cannot be said that this arises 
^^H merely from accident, and that the same individuals 
^^^B Under the same circumstances, may at another time 
^^^K 'Instinctively manifest the reverse of these qualities ; 
^^^H|br we well know that there is nothing more com- 
^^^V^on than for a person with great acquisitiveness 
^^^^ (wo are not using the term phrenological ly,) to 
manifest this propensity in every relation of life, 
and tlie same remark holds good with regard to the 
II with the fine poetical feeling ; indeed) tt is 
inly from observing each of those persons inaxiifeat 
a tendency in a groat degree, that such tendency is 
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determined to be great ; nor can it be said, that ono 
of these individuals nmj be a merchant or fanner, 
and the other a poet, and that, therefore, fi'om the 
force of habit, we should expect such vesult ; for 
our remark is well known to apply to persona not 
engaged in any corresponding occupation ; but, 
suppose this to he the case, why did this merchant 
or poet incline to bis respective avocation, if they 
had not each some particular tendency to this or 
that occupation? and to say tbat some persons 
follow tieir pursuits from necessity, and contrary to 
their taste, which inclined to some other pursuit, tg 
only to make the case stronger, by showing that 
some persons have naturally a. tendency to one 
pursuit and other persona to other pursuits ; and if 
we take these individuals back into their schooli 
when they may not only be studying tlie same 
branches of education, but may be in the sam* 
class, we 6nd the same diverBity in disposition or 
talent ; I say, then, that one of these individual! 
most possess that quality, which he nianifests most 
strongly, in a greater degree than he possesses the 
other quality, which, on the other hand, must be 
the stronger quality in the other individual, and 
tliereforo the whole brain cannot be the medium of 
each quality of mind ; for if it be, each should be 
manifested in the same Jegree, which I say is not 
the case, if one quality in each mind appears to be 
predominant over another, and it is a proverb not 
ib» less true fur being antiquated, that "poetd 
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maicitur non ^t." And we must arrive at this 
n, if eren we admit that habit has some 
influence in this t^ase ; for in what way, I would 
aalc, is habit supposed, in this instance, to occasion 
some diftcrence in the manifestation of mind, but 
from the circumstance of its having Hrengthened 
or made more acute some quality of the nund, and 
if thea the necessity of an organ, viz. the whole 
brain, be admitted, and the adajita^on of that 
organ to the quality be also admitted, this organ 
must also have become in some degree enlarged, 
Rnd must therefore now be either ill adapted to the 
other qualities of mind, which have not been ren- 
dered equally vigorous by habit, or those qualities 
must also have increased, which we know is not 
necessarily the case. 

That God would not allow man to develop hb 
character is an objection that mutt either be the 
creature of prejudice, must arise from an ignorance 
of God's word, or show the absence of a knowledge 
of eharacter; the question hero is not what con- 
Btitut«B, in our idea, consistency in the dealings of 
God — not what in our idea is the course our Cre- 
ator should adopt towards us — but what is trnth P 
What is the will of God, as revealed in the pag;eg 
of his own written word, and expressed in the 
features of his own lovely work ? The great error 
4i{ man, as pointed out in the great sketch of his 
diameter, may be sunnned up with prcgnaut brevity 

the word pride, and its substitute that rum 
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parallel with It in the same correct ilelinoation, 
huriiilitg : the former of these ia n grave offenca 
against the iniijesty of God, and consecjuently 
demned fay him ; the latter is a condition in nhlch 
God requirfs man to be, and therefore meets his 
af^irobatioD ; but this, viz. humility, is always the 
e%ct of true Self-knowledge, and at least is ncr«r 
known to exist without it ; the acquirement of self- 
knowledge, then, is a duty which God requires <tf 
man. Pride is the first instigator to the breach of 
God's oonuoandmeots, and has continued to in- 
fluence man's exaggeration in guilt; it springs 
&om an ignorance of one's self, from the creutmre^ 
not knowing that there is a sphere beyond the limits 
of which it is impossible for him to act. Now this 
condition is expressly condemned by God, and the 
state into which he is called is to know himself; 
and what does thla argue but, not only the existence 
of the power of knowing the extent of hia ability, 
but also the innocency, nay, even the necessity, of 
his searching to discover it? and indeed, until an 
error is known, hotv is it to be expected that a 
remedy would be applied, or that one in ignorance 
of Ilia disease would seek for a cureP As far as we 
know, it is permitted, nay enjoined by God, that 
man should discover the various dispositions of his 
own mind ; various authorttlea of holy writ establish 
this position, "Examine yourselves"' "prove your 

" Had God not (sven directly revealed to us liis will n 
flXiecting Bclf-IiUDwIed^, it noulil not Ik ilifficnlt to sbow t| 
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own mIvos" "know you uot your sol tmS"' 
mim examine himself &c. anil when, we would' 
cnuld a nutn better friiard againfit an eril 
tlian when he knows of its exiBtcDce f It will he 
urj^ed, and I assent to it, that this ignorance is a 
spiritiud ig'norance of tlie heart, mid the knowledge 
is n spiritual knowtedg^e of the deprarity of tho 
heart, Instilled by God's Spirit ; but under this 
change of heart we know, that man is led to bcp his 
various tendencies, tempers, and qualities ; he feels 
that his knowledge acquired is a knowledge oF his 
sinfuluess, but then he learns that he sins throng 
couetouinets, through pride, tlirough idolatry of 

Implication wbat his vlll mimt liato been, b; aif^ng ab- 
itractedl]' on tho poiat, for VGlf'linowlixIge iKmld be sholrQ to 
be of advantage •<> paramoant, aa to repder the eequiremciit 
of it not only Innocent but s dut;. 

• " Know Ihyaclf " was a maxim held In great veneration 
by the ancients. " Thulcfi, the Milesian, who was the priftoa 
of tho ph!lasD|iUere, and Itourlalied about A. M. 3330," and 
" wot contemporary with Jusluh, king ol Judab," " Is said to 
be the first author." It was afterwards adopted by Cbylon, 
tlie Lacedemonian, and la one of those three precepts which 
Pliny affirms to linve boon consecrated at Dolphos in golden 
letters. It woa aftorwnrdB greatly admimd and IVeqaently 
used by ethers, till ut length it acquired the authorl^ of a 
divine oraclv, and was suppoacl to have been given, originally 
r Apollos himself. On which general opinion Cicero gives 
rooaun, " bccauiu it hath such a weight of aeuso and 
D In it, as a|ipoart too great to Im atMbuled to any 
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hunself, of thiog^ of his deBuing tbc approval o£ 
man more tlutn. the approbatioii of God, through 
eDdcayoui* to grasp that, (the coropreiioiiBion of 
God, for instance,) for tte attainment of which he 
now feels his intellect too limited, &c. This, I trust, 
would rebut au assertion, that God would not allow 
man to develop his own cli&racter, and would enable 
us to say with Juvenal, i 

" h oceIo dt'Bcendit yywOi Tfovroi/." 

And with regard to tho discovery of another's cho* 
racter, if iLe same ai^ument were insufiicicnt, there 
IB jet B, stronger argument which may he brought 
to bear upon this point ; for if, to disprove the truth 
of Phrenology, it be asserted that the Creator could 
never intend that one man ehould know the varied 
propenaitioB, passions, feelings, dispositions, &c of 
his fellow men, we have at once rising up, in con- 
tradiction of such a^ertion, the undeniable and 
indisputable evidence which, by the fairest prinoia 
pies of analogy, may be drawn from the art of 
[^ysic^^omy, — ao art which, at least, almost as 
distinctly, although not equally witli Phrenology, 
throws open, as it were, the heart of man to his 
fellow man, the face being looked upon, in most 
cases, as the too faithful index of his vices and hia 
virtues, and admitted almost universally as an in- 
fallible index or criterion of a man's temper and 
disposition. But we know, independently of thi^ 
that man is possessed of various propensitii 
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intcllrctual powera. We also know what these pm- 
jioiisitiea and powera arc ; and we also ice tliut tlioj 
arc different, in di£Ferent individuals, (and ibcreTore 
one is able, obacrvationably, to dUcover the cha- 
racter of another,) the only requirement for the 
purpose being; a protracted aasociation ; this ability 
to discern the character of others having, therefore, 
been implant^ in ui by God himself, it is clear tliat 
God not only pet-mite, but enables us to derelop the 
ctaracter of others ; but where minds differ, we sec 
heads of different conformations ; as the minil is 
inferior, so the shape of the head is more refmoved 
towards the formation of that of a brute. It would 
seem, then, that all heads so corresponded in forma' 
tion with the character of the intelligent principles 
which inhabit them, that we may, in all eases, be 
enabled to discover such cliarauter through the aid 
of Phrenology. AH that Phrenology does is, not 
to allow the existenoe of what we do not see by 
observation, but only to show in what degree the 
different mental powers and propensities are in 
ditfurent heads ; we know what powers are there, 
and Phrenology only determines the comparative 
strength of these powers. 

In the greatest argument over framed in proof of 
the immortality of tlie soul, it is incidentally remark- 
ed, that we know not with what latent powers and 
capacities brutes may be endued. But I would 
obsitrve, that itlthongh wo may not know what 
powers brutes possess, we know that tliey stop, in 
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the manifcstatioiis of thette powers, at the point at 
which ratioiialitj begins; but let us suppose that w« 
do not know, from what they disclose, the extent of 
th^i* powers, and that the living' principle in a. brute 
ia endued with inherent powers of reasoning, there 
is evidently an inability, on their part, to manifest 
their superior powers ; nor can the contrary to this 
be supposed, by arguing that the brute is in a stat« 
of uncivilization, and "there was once, prior to ex- 
perience, us great presumption against human crea* 
tures as there is against brute creatures, arriving att 
that degree of understanding whiuh tliey have in' 
mature age ;" we might not have known prior to 
experience, but ajier experience, we do know, that 
whenever man is placed under circumslauces cal- 
culated to disclose bis ability, that it is obser\'cd to 
be there. Whereas, after experience, we know that 
the hrute has beeii placed under every circumstance 
calculated to develop the extent of what they cuuld 
manifest, as the dog. Sea, ; nor can it be objected 
that, perhaps, they require a different field of cir- 
cumstances to attract their powers, which may be of 
a character difierent to those of man, for we know 
that the grade of beings in the universe is what we 
may call lineal, the devolution going through the 
same species, and only diminishing from mau. 
Suppose, then, that these powers do exist, and that 
no condition of life in which their possessor it 
piAced can call ibem forth, it must be evident that 
there is an inadequacy of the instrument to the use 
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of these powers, just as there are deuces in ini- 
eroBcopic power : we know that with some ml- 
cro»copes, one coti see a greater distance, and with 
greater diatinctuess, than he can with another; and 
Upon what does this diJfereDce depend but upon the 

t instrument ? for the eye or visual ag'ent that uses it 
mity not only be of equal strength, but it ma^ be 
the same. It appears, then, that wliether this power 
be there or not, it caunut bold an intercourse with 
the material world, because it reipiires the ex- 
Ut^nce of a material organ adapted for that pur- 
pose. Since the brute, therefore, does not show 
this power in aiij relation of life, it is quite evident 
that there is a want of a medium throuifh which it 
may manifest it, and this, of course, natural Ijf affords 
the presumption, that wbeneTur this power inanifests 
Hself, there must, of necessity, be the medium also. 
Man having, therefore, this power of reasoning, 
ftc., and endued with the cajiacity of showing it, 
there must also, uf necessity, exist this correspond- 
ing material organization ii 
.. ' 
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And may 
ligent part ol 
(Uiimal part, 
individual, fo 
1 suj equal ii 
persons than 

n proporti 

I then wo knov 



fairly suppose that the intet- 
nan, as distinguished from his mere 
. his body, may be equal in every 
t is equally immortal in every one ? 
.11; for if it were greater iu some 
others, we should expect tn Rnd it 

1 as the material man is larger; 

that the larger man is, some- 



mes, not only weaker in bodily strength, but kIk 
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in montul ability, aud that tlie very sanie being' that 
was in tile circumscribed form of an infant is after- 
ivarda tlie same uachanged being in the inn 
man ; for if it left the body (by death,) while it 
in its infantile state, we huve every reason to 
lievo that it would be as much immortal us 
leaves the body at tlie period of old i^e. And 
may we not be justified iu supposing that the feeble 
manifestation of intellect, in infancy, results from 
the feebleness of the material organs, since we see 
that the same mind acts more powerfully through 
its matured instrument, oiid that each mind can in- 
crease the manifestation of itself, as the organs are 
enlarged? and since, also, we see that a man 
uneducated keeps tliat intelligent principle nar- 
rower in tlie manifestation of itself than we know it j 
to be naturally, and permits it to be surpassed by 
some other mind, which appears naturally to be less ' 
powerful, may we not conclude, then, that the 
intelligent principle may be of the same strength in 
each person ? and if we do not believe in this, we 
have no reason to believe the contrary, inasmuch as 
the same analogical proof is equally strong in both 
coses. 

And I think, in favour of this point, a strong 
argument is furnished in the cases of maniacs and 
idiots. In each of these subjects we know that the 
intelligent pi'inciple is considerably more enlarged 
than we observe it to be, or, in other words, t' 
each has an intellect, altliough we cannot observe 
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for I assume, and it is not in the power of created 
!iit«lligonco to prove the contrary, that idiotism and 
insanity are the effects of man's fall, and that, on 
the removal of the influence of sin by death, there 
will also be a contemporaneoua repeal of the effects 
of sin, and ttiat consequently, when the soul of an 
idiot passes from this world, its idiotism will learc 
it, and its disencumbered powers will then be re- 
stored to the exercise of thdr original strength ; 
and may we not, therefore conclude that an idiot 
possesses all of the intellectual qualities ; the cir- 
cumstance of his not mBnifesting these (qualities 
cannot offer any serious objection to the fact that 
he may possess them, for if so, the argument must 
be urged with equal force against the maniac, in 
which case, however, we know that it cannot be 
urged at all ; for the maniac, although he may now 
no longer show any gtimmering of reason, and 
perhaps may bo more destitute of it, if passible, than 
the idiot, yet may, perhaps for the greater portion 
of his life previously, have manifested it, aitd bnvo 
mamfested it ia a great degree, and so far, there- 
fore, from our supposing that ho has no reasoning 
powers at all, wo have the sti-ongest evidence that 
he dues possess them, and that therefore they may 
be present, although the power of manifesting them 
no longer eiists, and that consequently there ia every 
peaaou for our supposing that the idiot posseasea 
We huve not any reason to suppose that the 
I (which we see existing when the intellect is 
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dormant) is at all deprived of its intellectiia! ca- 
pacities, for in some cases, after an entire boiluei' 
nation, we find that, on a restitution of the body to 
health, there ig a re-manifestatiou of the intellect ; 
nor do I eonceire that the case is altered from the 
circumstance of the body's being deranged at an 
earlier period in one person tlian in another, or that 
it should be deranged even at ao earlj a, period as at 
the birth of the individual, as we see in the case of 

And tbia point may be further supported, if it 
were necessary, by an argiunent drawn from the 
fact of the intelligent principle's being altogether 
deprived by the dissolution of the body, of the power 
of manifesting those powers which we know that it 
not only once possessed and manifested, but c 

Inasmuch as the idiot possesses a greater obstacle . 
to the exercise of his intellect, than one whose body 
is less deformed, one of the effects of the fall may 
appear in the case of the one to be more fearful than 
in the cose of the other, and the most then we can. 
conceive is, that there will be a greater obstacle to 
be removed in the former than in the latter case, 
in order to the apparently different capacities being 
manifested in a parallel degree ; yet the removal of 
the effects of sin will be entire, and will leave the 
soul in the possession of all the original endow^jJ 
ments peculiar to man; and consequently v 
expect to Hud hereafter that that shattei-ed ( 
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work, which now awms uniuhabited by even one 
•pnrk of intelligeace, may be found to ha,va en- 
circled all of the finest mental attributes which hive 
t been extinct, biit have oulj been long alnniber- 
ing under their more than ordinary ruins. 

I Bay, then, that the idiot, iilthouph he ehowa no 

I intellect, yet posflcsaee it, and I think that this fact 

I is established so far as it is capable of any proof ; 

, but then, if there be any reason for sapposing that 

I the idiot possesses mind in anj degree greater than 

• obaerre it to be, there can be nothing in the 

I wa^ of our supposing that his mind is much greater 

than we observe it to be, and ctmsequently that it 

I may he as capacious as the most largely developed 

intelligent principle of which we know any thing; 

and if this mode of reasoning be at all applicable 

in the case of an idiot, which is so low in the scale 

of intellectiuil gradation, it must be applicable where 

the differences in the manifestion of the intelligent 

being is not so g^reat, that a person therefore, who 

appears less talented than another, has nevertheless 

equal ability with him, and consequently, by parity 

of reason, the intelligent principles of all oi'e equal. 

Admitting, then, that the intelligent part of man 
is equally strong in every reian, how do we account 
for the iulmite variety of ability in man P It surely 
must arise from the difference in the mediums of 
e«mmtinic»tion — upon the difference in tlio strength 
«r sira; of that material part of man thi'ough whioh 
it Diiinifests itself i and such a view, irrespective of 
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any other argiiinent, is sufficiently borne out by the ^^^M 
fact, tLat all beaUs of tho rationaJ portion of natura ^^H 
are differently formed, and show di&erent powers, ^^ 
aod show a greater or inferior uiiiid ia proportioii to 
the reaemblaDco they bear to the animal creation; 
the niind appearing the more powerful In the ratio ^^^ 
that the fonnatiou of the head !s removed in point ^^^M 
uf resemblance &Din that of the brute. ^^H 

NoF can it be objected that perhaps the intelligent ^^H 
principle a itself ao deformed by the fall as to pro- 
duce this diversity of talent ; fur we well know that 
tho body may have bd great au iiidueuee in pro- 
ducing it, as ill the cases of cerebral diseases aud 
injuries, when the mental powers ai'e modified in the 
I proportion In which the disease or iujui'y occnrs, 
that we may be justiiied in attributing this diversity 
to the variety in cranial formations which may be 
produced from natural as well as artificial causes. 

But we lind in one mind one particular faculty, 
quite as strong as the same faculty in another mind, 
which is in every other respect a great deal more 
powerful ; now it is quite evident that the former 
head must be difTereut in some parts and not in 
others, and wheu we proceed, and find that whenever 
we see the same deficiency in the manifestations of 
mind, we also see the same resemblance in confor- 
mation of the head; this amounts to great pre- 
sumptive evidence that the different faculties o£ 
mind must require diffei-eut portions of the head faef 
their respective exercise. 
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It may be argtiod against the equality of beings 
In roan, that there are degrees of happioeiis and 
misery hereafter, hut in reality this proves nothing') 
for although it is true that the different capaeities 
for enjoyment will be fully satisfied, and that there 
will be different capacities, yet these differences 
depend upon the degrees of religions improvement 
at which eaeh arrives here ; and in order, there- 
fore, to prove any thing, it will be necessary to 

ligion as another is incapable of being so much ad- 
vanoed, or that this man could not be less einful than 
be is, which would be an absurd supposilion, since, 
in each case, there is an abuse of one's powers, and 
not the proper use, and moreover, some individuals 
of superior intellect are more irreli^ous than others 
inferior to them in that respect, and that therefore 
the inferior intellect will be capable hereafter of a 
greater exercise of mind than the former, and if 
this be not admitted we have no right t« believe in 
this at all, inasmuch as the proof is the same in 
both cases. 

It will appear that in the foregoing pages I have 
endeavoured to establish the fact, that each distinct 
or simple function has a distinct organ, without at- 
tempting to prove how many simple functions there 
are< The division of the organs by Phrenologists 
is at least numerically correspondent with wliat they 
conceive to be the number of simple qualities of 
nundi even supposing tlieu that this division is tfio 
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multiform, atiU this cannot alter the fact (hat the ] 
functions of mind are both plural and different, t 
that each that ia siniplo must require an independent I 
or^n. And i^^in, even Hupposing that some ^a- I 
ttons have been referred to organs to which, 
reality, they do not belong, still this does not destroy I 
the aauie fact, that there arc organs which ar 
Bpectiyely appropriate to these functions ; and al- I 
though, therefore, Phrenologists mat/ differ ani 
oil some of the more detailed parts of the Science of 
Phrenology, yet the circumstance of Phrenology's 
not having been yet perfectly discovered, does not 
make it the less true that it is a science. ■ 

On the whole then it appears (if oven Phrenology | 
has not been proved to be a valid science) that there 
are at least vast difficulties in the way of our sup- 
posing tliat the brain is but one organ. We have 
seen that these difficulties are met by the recog- 
nition of a plurality of organs, and this ctVcum- J 
stance then must be admitted to be, jirimS facia, 1 
very strong presumptive evidence in support of the 
truth of such doctrine. It is true that, as presunip- 
tive evidence, it may not be sufficient [tositively to 
establish the truth of the doctrine it upholds, yet it 
is at least amply sufficient to answer any one, who J 
would arbitrarily reject such doctrine without any I 
adequate evidence in support of the objection to it^ I 
and in the absence of even the suggestion of a 
stitution of any theory by means of which tlieaa I 
difficulties may be sol red. 
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I say that abstract reasoniog is opposed to the 
idea of a single cerebral organ ; should it appear, 
then, on further enquiry, that reasoning is strength- 
ened by facts, and that all force is removed from 
those objections which stand in the way of a recep- 
tion of Phrenology, it cannot be too great a result 
for me to anticipate that a candid reader will at 
least conclude the perusal of these pages with strong 
convictions in favour of Phrenology, and approach 
the study of the science, should he be disposed to 
learn it, with at least abated prejudice and in search 
of truth. 
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wee euBDivisios of the brain into a plu- 

HALITY OF ORGANS THE nOCTBINE SUPPOUTKD 

I B Y FACTS, ASD THF. MAPPING OOT OP THB 

^^HfasAD INTO ORGANS FRAC 

I ASSUME tkeii tliat it must be admitted that 
there are different qualitiea of mind, aiid of necea- 

I aity, therefore, that there are also different material 
organa. The only queatioii then ia, whether it is 
possible to determine to what particular or^n, or 
what particular part of the head each quality re- 

1 Bpectirely belongs, and whether that organ is dia- 
coverable from without? Observation and experi- 
ment prOTe the eiistenee of this ability. 

Whether or not each function is traceable to its 
appropriate organ at all, and this relation between 
them ia discoverable from without, is a point the 
truth of which must bo disproved or established by 
fftcto alone. 
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Aud the ofajecttOD which U urged against Phren- 
ology, on the grouDd of its not standing the test of 
facts, must also stand or fall hj the same test. 

And again, before any apparent failure of facts 
can he considered us decisive against the truth of 
Phrenology, we must be satisfied that all of the 
facts arc before us, which may hare any influence in 
preventing an accurate development of a character- 
I say thia ; for if some characters are incorrectly' 
given, and circumatancea may exist which are cal- 
culated to produce this error, we must he certwn 
that these circumstances do not exist, before we can, 
in fairness, reject, as fallacious, that system which 
affords the counter-balancing circumstance in its 
£nvour of some characters being correctly de- 
veloped. 

And it should be remembered that this ought to 
be conceded, at least, by those who would r^eot 
Phrenology altogether, because of that interference 
which they imagine is offered by these circom- 
■tances to the free and beneficial application of the 

If a want of efficient knowledge in the Phxeno- 
lo^t, an unnatural thickness of some part of the 
scull, a frontal eiqub, &c. can prevent an accuracy in 
disclosing particular characters, we must be sa- 
tisfied that these interruptions are not the cause 
of any inaccuracy before we refer such inaccuracy 

the incapacity of Phrenology itself. 
hat aome persons possess such deformities i 
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those above, which are not observable, and vhich, 
therefore, must baffle a correct phrenolog^ical de' 
velopment of any particular character, cannot be con- 
sidered as conclaEive evidence a^inst the truth of 
Phrenology, if it enable us to develop characters cor- 
rectly, when these eitroordlnary circumstances do not 
exist ; nor can they, indeed, have any weight against 
a science which professes to treat not of that which 
18 deformed, but of that which is natural, and which, 
in pronouncing a character, gives it as it imagines It 
would be, if the head were both healthy and na- 
tural. 

If all heads were exactly alike, and one niiud did 
not differ from another, nor could he made to do so 
by study, it would, perhaps, be impossible to ascer- 
taia to what particular organs the several functions 
helong ; we may be enabled to prove the existence 
of organs by the arguments above, but this is all that 
we could do, hut it could only be by observing a de- 
ficiency in some quality, (which must, of course, 
only be done by observiDg the same faculty to he 
more powerful in some one else,) as this quality thea 
must have not only a distinct organ, but an organ 
proportioned to the degree of power it manifests ; 
if the power be small, the organ must be small also. 
If, then, supposing all minds were alike, except that 
of one person, in whom the faculty of comparison 
vras in a less degree than in the others, we should 
expect to fiad, (as this faculty, AJhrtiori, must have a 
difiliiict organ,) that one part was less conspicuously 
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developed tLuii the rest uf it, and when, on ob- 

I terving Lhu head, we actually find this to be the 

[ casoi tht! commOD intuitive prinoiple, upon which 

[ we infer effect irom cause, must determine that por- 

I tiou of the liead tci bo the organ belonging to that 

faculty; viz. compariaon. But there is a great 

want of resemblance both in the formation of heads 

and in powers of mind, attention to which, vis. 

comparing, distinguishing, and identifying, &c. is 

, the science of Phrenology. 

I If, in our investigation, we find some one who has 
tte organ of benevolence (or any other organ,) 
Uirge, also has the quality of mind assigned to this 
organ large, it will afi'ord, perhaps, but alight pre- 
sumption, yet still it will afford some presimiption, 
that whenever we see this organ in the sume de- 
i g>ree of prominency, we shall also see this quality, 
I tnd see it in a great degree ; and if we go fur- 
[ dier, aod find that when this organ is small, the 
I quality or pi-opensity is small also, the presumption 
^ ifl increased, that that organ is the seat of that 
quality. When, in our further process, we find 
that in two persons having this organ large, the 
quality is large in both ; and in two having it small, 
it is feeble in both) the presumption is much in- 
I oreased ; and when we find that the cases are mul- 
^tiplied, by every additional observation being at- 
I tended with the same effect, that when the cases 
[ ar« mtiltiplted from two to a hundred, we still have 
|;ihe same results, this amounts, if any thing can. 
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to positive proof that this organ is the seat of that I 
particular quali^, and that whenerer we meet with 
it large, (that is, large ia proportion to the siz 
the others,) we ahaU, without the possibility of a i 
doubt or failure, find the faculty large, and i 
ver*a ; I aay, that when the cases are multiplied 
indefiiut«iy, and with the same satisfactory results, 
this 13 positive proof; for even suppose, (although 
we assert it to be impossible,) that we find one > 
attended with a different result, this, if it proved 
any thing, would probably prove tlie rule ; but, at 
all events, it would be a monstrous absurdity, and 
against all true principles of reasoning, to ai 
£rom particulars to generals, and to suppose my 
argument inverted by it, and hence an equally ex- 
travagant absurdity to suppose the exception can 
govern the rule. 

If then, I say, every time we see what wo deno- 
minate the organ of benevolence, we find the pre- 
sence of that quality attributed to it, and find it 
vigorous OF feeble in the ratio that the organ is 
compressed or developed, and when we go further, 
and lind the same result in respect of every organ 
and quality, is there not poxitive and palpable tes- 
timony to the truth of the doctrine of Phreno- 
logy? 

From the mode of discovery just observed, wo 
see, beyond a question, the ability of determining 
the respective organs of the respective qualities. 
Thus we find that we can discover it by observation 
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^^Htttru the vdiilily of the Hcience by fticta, the raixt 

^^^■llnulble of al! argiinientH ; but we may go fur- 

^^Hber still, ami prove !t. by Iri/ing the particolur 

^^^Kkdividual facultif ; vie c&u test the faculty of any 

^^^^n by the use of tli»t bnwch of study to wb^^H 

ailapteih ^^^H 

The influence that study exerts in the vislbl^^^H 

VL'lopment of the material organ uSiirds of itsel£^^^H 

amplitude of proof: in intellectual pursuits the 

intellectual regiou of the brain is dcTcluped, luid 

each particular study that is adopted increases, to 

the neglect of others, that particular orgau to 

whith the acquirement of that study was especially 

asBigned ; indeed, the capacity of that study was 

asBigned to that organ, because it was observed to 

he capable of it. In the study of mathematics 

there is a proportional iucrease of the matheTna- 

lical organ : if these studies are neglected, and the 

attention is never drawn towards pursuits invotriag 

mathematical principles, then that portion of the 

brain is not increased. In sensual pursuits, if any 

particular passion is indulged, we Gnd the same 

proof to Phrenology ; and to whatever function of 

the mind we uttcnd, the organ answering thereto is 

proportionally developed. It is^the observation of 

these that has discovered Phrenology. Phrenolo|fy 

Knot subdivided the brain, and then looked A^H 
urable results, but the observation of H^^^l 
lion has given birth to Phrenology. ^^^| 
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If it be aaked " how do we know that the form of 
the head is changed by study ?" the answer is, " how 
do you know that it is not ?" We would infer, from 
metaphysical reasoning, that the brain would in- 
crease by Btudy, if the mind increases by it ; the 
degree of manifestation depends upon the size and 
strength of the organ, therefore the increased power 
of the mind, if it be manifested, must hare a 
wnresponding increase of the cerebral organ. But 
otill we have a more substantial basis for the asser- 
tion ; viz. facts. It is one of the unanswerable 
proofs of the truth of Phrenolf^y, that the form of 
the head changes by study, and this because it is 
founded on facts. One of the modes of discovery 
is this: — Busts have been cast of men entering 
at the university, and on their leaving it, they have 
been again caet,'and the change in the head has been 
jbund conformable to the nature and extent of the 
study. At Mr. Devile's one may receive ocular 
proof of this. In Mr. Devile's valuable museum I 
have had the pleasure of seeing no less than one 
hundred and forty casts forcibly and beautifully 
illustrative of the doctrine of change of form by 
study. It may be said that, if our facts are true, 
our argument is conclusive ; then we answer, that 
we have investigated the facts, and found them satis- 
factory, and who would arrive at the same result, 
must adopt the same means ; viz. personal observa- 
tion. We cannot place casts on. palter, or would 
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do SO : to these facts, however, all are accessible, 
and, therefore, until they are reviewed, the truth 
of our statements of these facts cannot be ques- 
tioned, nor, d priori, the conclusiveness of our ar- 
gument. 



CHAPTER V. 



VABIOUS OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

" On different tenses different objects strike. 
Hence different passions more or less inflame. 
As strong or weak the passions of the frame." 

POPl. 

" What knew we of mathematics," it is asked> 
<< when man was created ? It is absurd to suppose 
that there is an organ of mathematics." Such ob- 
servations as these, for they are not arguments, de- 
serve to be silenced, not satisfied ; it is of little 
moment what we think ; the truth is, that there are 
mathematics in the world ; and we know, from the 
circumstance of the mind having created and placed 
them there, and that minds can and do studj them 
with great success, that there must be a capacity for 
them, (whether Phrenology exist or not.) But I 
say, that if mathematics are acquired, there must 
be a capacity for them, inasmuch as it is not every 
one who can acquire them ; and also upon the in- 
controvertible principle of belief, that before there 
can be acquisition, there must be the power to ac- 
quire. This is sufficient to silence the caviller ; but 
it would not be difficult to satisfy him, for mathe- 
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maticB, or, wc will Boy, any nbstruse argument, (for 
the objection appears to be to the name, not bo much 
the thing,) is made up of its premi^ci, deductions, or 
sequences and conclusions, and to apprehend it, 
therefore, it is necessarj that the mind be able to 
observe the relative positions, to compare the several 
relations or sequences, to calculate, &c>i for the 
former of these, locality is necessary ; for the second, 
comparison; for the third, number, &c. And so, 
when it is determined by Phrenologists, that one 
person is more likely to bo guilty of the crime of 
infanticide than another, it is not intended to say, 
that there is an innate propensity to this crime, that 
there is a simple faculty for this criino, but that one 
who has the love of children In a very feeble or im- 
perfect degree, is less able to endure, or be pacific 
under tlie petty provocatioTiB and trials imposed by 
the pare&t&l condition, and therefore is more likely to 
be guilty of the crime. Some persons are guilty of it, 
and, iudependenlJy of Phrenology, the circumstuica 
must be accounted for in this way, and all that 
Phrenology docs, is only to antjcipato experience, 
and say In what persons the love of children is weak, 
in whal persons it is excessive. I have been asked 
by one opposed to Phrenology, how I account forth© 
murder of an Infant by a mother, when such infant 
is born under cii'cumslances the disclosure of which 
would involve the parent in future disgrace and 
? Now, I would observe that, from the truth of 
of infanticide, it appears that the [uireut 
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i capable of committing the crime, whetter 
Phrenology ocaounts for this capacity or not; bat it 
is obvious great love of approbation, self-love, de- 
structivenesB, — in short, I would say, that some com- 
bination more constraining than love of children, 
existed in the parent and prompted to and qualified 
for the dreadful deed. 

Because a person would say, phrenologtcall^, one 
person would play chess well, and another would 
not ; it has been asked, as it has of mathematicSf 
what knew we of chess when we were created ? or, ' 
if onjr Creator would posaibly have placed an organ 
of chess in one's head P The argument above is an 
answer to this as well as to any other objections of 
tliis flippant character. 

There are some who reject Phrenology on ac- 
count of the terms by which some of the organs 
are known, because they are considered as giving to 
nian an innate evil propensity which he has not, such 
as deatmctivenesB, &c., which, in the opinion of op- 
ponents, is identical with murder. Now, it should 
be remembered, that to speak of an organ of de- 
EtructiveDcss cannot be more revolting than to speak 
of Aprapenailif of dcstructiveness. If, tlien, a pro- 
pensity of destructiveness be a quality of human 
nature, and it has an organ, we must be innocent in 
giyii^ that organ the same name ; it should ho re- 
membered, that all of the qualities receive the ' 
names adapted to their primitive natm'e, and not to 
theu' abaui'd or niuditied condition ; and aa 
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^ualit}^ is prinuLrily bad, when we denominate a 
qiudily " duatruclivcness," we moke Q*e of a term 
tfuite as innocent un the term " beiie¥olence."( With- 
out tonus degree of destructiveness and combatiTe- 
nesB, a man would find it impossible to combat and 
■urmount the difficulties with which he meetd. If 
placed in some ina^sterial oiEce, he could uot carry 
out the ends of jnaticc ; he would find himself uniil 
far the most ordinary occupation in life, atid he 
would regiard even the acquisition of the verj ne- 
cessaries of life ua a difficulty of an insuperable 
nature. The quality of destructiveness, then, is as 
useful and as innocent as the sentiment of benevo- 
lenoe. We know that some men are gmlty of crime, 
and, OS an agent must eiist before it can act, we 
must refer each action to a distinct principle. We 
hear that an iudividual is notorious for all manner 
of crime and vice; now, by crime and vice, we mean 
'Mily such as human nature is capable of being' guilty 
F,t}iat is, oidy such as a man is capable of committing- 
the abuse of only such propensities as be pos- 
One individual may murder one man in one 
ly, and another murder another in another way, 
hut each would be guilty of only one crime, vii. 
murder; consequently, each must have that pro- 
pensity, one of tlie abuses of which is that crime; 
for if this capacity for the crime did not exist, the 
individual could no more commit the crime than a 
exhibit the fruits of an intellect, without 
ndowed with an intellectual i 
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not suppose that one propensity, however macli' 
abused, can lead to every kind of evil of which w» 
have aay knowledge ; suppose a man with an all* 
ahsorbing self-love, who haa not the love of others 
in the emallest degree, is it possible to imagine that 
that m&u could so change hia nature as to sacrifice 
his own interest to the interest of another? I 
think not, and say, therefore, that each distinct 
crime must be referred to a distinct quality. Wa 
hear of such and such circmnstances tempting ft 
person to the indulgence of some passion ( now, 
these circumstances could not have tempted, had 
there not eiisted something capable of being 
tempted, viz. this passion ; nor could this particular 
passion have received any impressions from any ex- 
ternal circumstances, had it not existed, as in the 
instance given above ; and the brute, although in- 
tellectual objects were constantly before its eyes, 
would receive no internal impression from them, 
simply because no intellectual power exists which 
could receive such impressions. A man may have b 
disposition, and not exhibit it until circumstances 
call it forth ; but no circumstance can call forth that 
which a man has not. We say, then, that since 
some men are murderers, there must be the capacity 
in some men for committing murder. We do not 
say that there is a quality whose primitive duty it 
ia to prompt to murder, and which c 
trouled, but wo simply say, that a man, since he Joes 
murder, can murder ; and this must be the language 
si , 
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rf all I yet, when we state that the quality of do- 
mess gives this capacity to murder, there 
e -who object to it, and who ask if it is poa- 
ile that God would have given to man a propen- 
Ly to murder, and at the same time have delivered 

Now, this objection ariaes from the error many 
rsons make of identifying the abuse of a quality 
irith the quality itself, and its absurdity, therefore, 
ia very apparent. Destructiveness is by no meana 
fiynonymoufl witli murder, which is only its abuse ; 
our vocal powers were g'iven to na for speech, and 
and ought to say only what ia innocent, yet 
and do with the same voice hlaspbeme God; 
now no one will say that speech and blasphemous 
language are ayiionymous, nor of course could be so 
absurd as to say that there is no vocal power, be- 
cause of this abuse of it; and yet this would not be 
more absurd than is the assertion that destructive- 
ness leads naturally to murder, or is no quality at 
all, because the murderer abuses it. Wo see, then, 
how unfounded is the above objection [ and this 
should teach us tlioroughly to sift every objection, 
before we attach any importance to it, 




" Af frtilta ungrateful to the planter'. 
On lavage itocks inserted, learn tn 
Tie surCRt virtnea tbua from passions shoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at tJie m 
Wiiat crops of wit and iionesty appear 
From ipleon, fiooi ohsUuacy, liuU', or t 
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anger, leai, and Torlitude supply, 
'E'an ararice, prudence i slath, philoaophy ; 
Lust, througb Bome cerluuj Atrainera well reflaed, 
I> gentle lave, and charmB all woniaakind} 
Envy, to nhicli the ignoble mind 's a slave, 
Ib emnlatiOQ in the loBrned and brave; 
Nor Tirtue, male nor female can we name. 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame." 

" Pools '. who from henco into the notion rail, 
Tliat vice and virlne there ia none at all ; 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand vrajs, is there no black and nblto !" 

But let ua imagine that man was created wiA 
only moral sentimeDts and intellectual powers, 
still, inasmuch as he is capable of comutitting', 
(iunongst other crimes,) that of murder, it is evident 
tbat he is so constituted as to he enabled to commit 
this crime. Now, inasmuch as these high attributes 
cannot, upon any principles of reason or commoa 
sense, be supposed to qualify man for the perpetra^ 
tion of an act, which all must allow would be in 
direct violation of tbom, it is quite clear that either 
murder must be benevolence deficient, (inasmuch 
as benevolence would prompt him to protect rather 
than injure,) or it must be benevolence abused; to 
accoimt for it, if it be only the latter, is impossible, 
because, since man would ooly possess those qualities 
which woidd least constitute a murderous mind, ha 
would be, beyond all doubt, responsible for this 
I, while at the same time we most suppose tliat« 
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ratirelj unfit for being 
, that he must be so 
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he would, of himBelf, be bo e 
the active cause of the c 

wholly and altogether a passive instrument in the 
hand of some external agent, that he wonld require 
that very freedom in choice and action which would 
be essential to constitute his act tliat of a responsible 
being; and more, what we understand by an abused 
benevolence, is not so strictly an inadequate exercise 
of this q^uality, but that inordinate exclusive devo- 
tion of one's time to the good of others, which 
involves a violation of that jiriuciple which requires 
a man to do some proportionate good to himself, 
and which therefore excludes the idea of extreme 
injury to others. 

And 1 am equally at a loss to conceive how 
murder can be a defect of benevolence, and indeed, 
if we try to account for it in this way, we run into 
a diffit-ulty nwch more insurmountable than, or at 
least equally great with, that which it is attempted 
to remove, for whenever this defect was observed to 
he so considerahle as that murder was the conse- 
quence, we should be justified in denominating such 
defect the quality of murder. 

If a man, who would once have administered 
-willingly to the temporal necessities of others, 
ihould at any one time withhold his succour fi-om 
lOne who appeared to be au object worlliy of his 
hoimty, it is reasonable to suppose that he does so 
with some degree of pain and reluctance; if ho 
this act of tndilforonoe, this pain and reluc- 
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tance would in some degree, although in the lowert 
possible, be lessened ; and if his refusal of succour 
grows into a habit, this pain and reluctance Buffers 
an increasing dimiimtiou, until this aid is withheld 
with perhaps no reluctance at all. Now although 
it la true that the being innocent of good is not the 
being guilty of actual eril, that is, that although the 
inactivity of benevolence may not be a quality of 
murder, yet it must be supposed to amount to some 
quality which forms one o( the many which compose 
the character of man; Buch,for instance, as aelfiEhnesB, 
I say must be supposed to amount to some Other 
quality, for other qualities besides moral and intel- 
lectual are observed to be in man, and if such quail- 
ties are not themselves distinct, or have distinct 
sources from the intellectual and moral qualities, 
they must be the result of certain conditions of 
these; and whether this quality be thns formed 
by the individual himself or by nature, does not 
alter the fact of its being there ; every time, then, 
any lukewarmness in the exercise of benevolence is 
apparent, we should bo justified in attributing to 
the individual exhibiting it, the possession of this 
quality. So then, whether Phrenology be a valid 
science or not, the rejection of it does not eSeot the 
removal of that difficulty which it is supposed to 
create. But it is impossible to conceive that beue- 
Yolence, which is only a simple quality, and only 
conversant with prompting to actions which are 
beneficial to others, can, under any modification. 
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^^H I qualify For an Act di&metrlcallj op}>ose<] to its very 
^^H'nsence. Now when we see benevolence tnopera- 
^^^r'tive, it \e evident that it is kept in abeyance bj the 
^^^B -I exercise of some other controlling principle, and as 
^^^Lltbe oxerciBe of this increases the principle itself, 
^^™ to from die want of such exercise, benevolence itself 
becomes proportionally weak, yet it would be ac- 
Iniowledged by all that the quality snch an individual 
.possessed was tbe quality of benevolence, altboag'h 
I possessed it in a very feeble degree, and all 
■Would regard it as primarily good, and consider tbe 
["•tcessive activity only an abuse, and the defect of it 
tbe abuse of some other quality ; so then, if Belfiahness 
be the result of any other quality, it no more implies 
that tbis quality is originally bad, because it happens 
not to be called benevolence, than the abuse of be- 
nevolence makes benevolence itself a bad quality ; 
the only reason why, from certain conditions of the 
organs, a person is pronounced to be one who is 
likely to o&end in this or that particular way, is 
because, (we see it by observation,) through the 
Fall of man we are told of his continuous inclina- 
tion to evil, and we conclude, therefore, that each 
quality has a tendency to abuse or a capacity to be 
I, and that in proportion as these qualities are 
or weak, so we may look for a corresponding 
or short-coming in tbe exercise of them. 
y, since it is known that man is selfish and can 
murder, selfish nesB and murder miist cither be thero- 
3 inherent mental qualities, or be the result of 
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cet^in conditions of other functioos of the mind 
nor do I conceive but that tbia conclusion ie inevi- 
table i they cannot, however, he the former, and 
are admitted by ail U> be only the latter, that ia, that 
they are only the abuses of other mental qualities i 
but we have seen that it is opposed to every thing; 
analogous to a legitimate inference, to suppose that 
any modification or abuse of benevolence caa either 
be, or be productive of such inconsistent effects ; 
since then it appears that there must be qualities 
such as self-love and destnictiTeness, which 
innocent in themselves, but capable of abuse, and 
from which, when abused, these effects would seem 
to follow as natural consequences, the evidence m 
favour of their connection is so strong, that it seems 
to beget that degree of proof, which is irresiatihle, 
that such effects are the abuses of these qualities, 
that these qualities therefore exist, and that conse- 
quently man is not made up cKclusively of i 
sentiments and intellectuul powers. 

It has been urged to me as an objection, 
therefore I state it, although I cannot see in what 
the objection consists, " that the characters which 
have been given for several persons do not differ 
materially." Now, in the first place, I have known 
characters developed, in some insta,nces resemblii 
each other, in others not bearing so close a resei 
blance, but in neither case was the character incc 
rectly developed on account of this resemblance, 
the want of it, and this shows tliat, where It 
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necessary, Phrenolo^aU can and do give different 
derelupinentg, and having, therefore, in this or that 
I instance, given one and not another character, ne 

must, primd facie, take this to he correct, for he 
ihows that he deemn it so, expressio imius eat 
exvlaaio alleriwr. But why ahonid a great dif- 
ference be looked for ? these eliaracters are all 
^ven of one raee of beings ; one character is not 
^^ , of a man, and another of o brute, and therefore the 
^^^v question is not, whether or not there ia a resem- 
f Uonce in the development of two or more given 
flharaoters, but whether or not each development is 
correct ; if either be inaccurate, and that inac- 
curacy be the result of abuse, we aay capacity for 
sbuao U not unworthincss of existence, nor proof of 
invalidity, for if so, the abused word of God must 
be brought within the application of the theory, 
and be sacrilegiously expunged from the gaze of 
the unlverae, few things being more abused than 
this ; but if tbe inaccuracy proceeds from a want of 
a perfect acquaintance with the science, we would 
ask, why should that perfection bo looked for in 
Phrenology, which no one is so scrupulous as to 
erect as the test of the truth of other sciences? 
Why should Phreuology be supposed to be exempt 
from that infirmity which more or less encumbers 
every thing human P And this suggests an answer 
to the objection urged as to the impossibility of 
^nvealing different organs upon one apparently 
\ Borfaoe ; now why, if it is supposed doubtful 
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whether they can bo revealed at all ; if the Bcieucft 
be true, most it be Buppoaed that they must be 
revealed with unerring exactitude ? Surely if it be 
found difficult to believe the science at all, because 
of its apparent difficulty, tliis is just a reuson why 
we should expect to find a want of perfei 
application j and this suggests to any oue, who 
would offer an objection, this self-exaiuiuation, 
*' Whether or not the objection is one that I would 
ui^ against any other science ?" " Is it not that I 
dislike the science, and therefore endeavour, by 
objections, to put it down, without really enquiring 
whether or not those objections are valid?" " Have 
I given that impartial attention to the subject which 
every subject merits before it is decried j and after 
such investigation, does my objection really bear 
gainst the science at all P" " And if I have not 
given the due investigation, are not my objections 
useless, and do I not show my ignorance and folly, 
and do I not rather draw contempt on myself than 
do injury to the science?" "and do I not thus 
prove nothing so much as the weakness of my own 
canae 7" Perhaps the objection is only against the 
extreme view of the science. " Is tliia not because 
I have always disbelieved the science, but some 
startling facts have urged upon me the belief of 
some part of it, the truth of which there is now 
no gainsaying ? but as to the rest, I have not 
taken the trouble to see whether it be true or not; 
but as I do not know it I am still prejudiced against 
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it, and of course think it safer to object to tiiat 
portion of it." 

And suppose a character to be incorrectly de- 
veloped ; before we can fairly consider this as con- 
clusive against the science, must we not duly con- 
sider the following points: 1st, Whether the indi- 
vidual giving the character has a sufficient practical 
knowledge of the science to qualify him for doing 
so ? 2nd, If he is not qualified, has the head of the 
individual whose character has been given been 
tested by a correctly marked phrenological bust? 
3rd, If the individual is qualified, has the character 
still been tested by some correct phrenological bust, 
to see whether the Phrenologist has erred in this 
instance, or whether the error is attributable to 
Phrenology? For we must remember, that the 
true question is not whether a Phrenologist has 
erred, but whether Phrenology is false; and 4th, 
and lastly. Whether the Phrenologist be qualified or 
not, have not many characters been correctly de- 
veloped, and although, therefore, some have been 
incorrectly gpiven, have we not just as strong a 
reason for inclining to the science as for rejecting 
it? 



CHAPTER VI. 



POWTIH IN MANIFESTATION OF MIND PEPENDEN* I 
ON THE EXTENT OF CEREBRAL ORGANS — OB^ I 
JECTION8 to PHRENOLOGY ON THIS GROURl) I 



" On diBcnnl 
' HeBctdia-er 
Ai Mtnmg Br 



There is a reason asBigned for the rejection of 
Phrenologji whicli, had it not its origin in a mind 
of great and undoubted superioritj, I Ghould have 
tliought unworthy of particular notice. It IB said 
that Phrenology is untrue, because it teaches that 
power of mind depends upon extent of brain, 
whereas it is known that small ineects which hare 
small heads manifest gi'eat instinct. Firstly, Phre- 
nology does not say that oue head of greatepj 
magnitude than another, is therefore necessarily 
marked with greater intellect, on the contrary, 
are told that the degree of intellect depends upon 
the formation of the cerebral majss, for instance, 
one head may be much larger than another, 
may have the occipital or animal region greatli 
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prepunderatin^, while the other may have 
ganiiation the reverse, and therefore, although much 
smaller, yot much more intellcetuaL But Phreno- 
logj does Hay, and It is home out by facts, that if 
the organizations he similar but one head be gene- 
rally larger, the larger head will exhibit the more 
powerful mind, unless the smaller is of a very 
Ekctive temperament, which ia a substitute for size. 
But just iu the same seiue that Phrenology says 
that power of mind depends upon the extent of 
ibe brain, so any one would say that the physical 
Btrength of man depends in a great measure on the 
siee of his bodily organs ; and no one denies this fact, 
that ia, denies that bodily strength depends primarily 
on the size of the body, yet it might just as fairly be 
said that this cannot be true, for we find the mi- 
nutest insects with bodily organs very small, yet 
discharging all of the functions in a manner quite as 
i^rupriate to the requirements of tlie insect in its 
iphere of action, as we £ud them in the case of man ; 
I and all admit that the superior power exhibited bj 
a man or a horse, in walking or carrying a load, is 
attributed to the size and strength of the leg. Now 
it may be urged that this fact cannot be true, for 
tlie small insects walk well and run fast, yet no one 
is so absurd as, on this account, to reject this fact, 
and yet no one !s prepared to say that the insect 
possesses the vast power which we know to belong 
I the physical ability- both of the man and the 
now we see that to the habits and necessities 
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of the minutest animal there is a beautiful adapta- 
tion of each corporeal member, and juat so with the 
immaterial essence of the same creature, there is 
ever^ reason why it may he and is appropriated 
to it, and although the cerebral organ may he very 
small, yet it may not be, and is not, t«o minute for 
the full guidauce of the particular insect nhiclx 
possesses it ; yet no one can say that the iiistinot 
of the insect is as powerful and comprehen! 
the instinct of some larger animals, and of 
has not the intellect of roan. But Phrenology does 
not say that the cerehral moss may be eo minute as 
to be incapable of being, in that minute form, 
an efficient instrument to some living principles ; 
it may say that it may be of such dimensions as to 
cease to be an instrument of reasoning ability, but 
when it is, the person or idiot who labours under 
the deficiency may, although quite devoid of reason, 
be an instinctive animal ; we know that the activity 
of the mind depends greatly on the temperament of 
the individual, and we may suppoae, inasmuch as thi 
bead of an ant is of necessity small, that its tem- 
perament may be of inconceivable activity; but w( 
have no reason for believing tliat the instinct of an 
ant, or a smaller insect, is not extremely narrow ; 
to its physical frame, an orange is considered » 
world to the ant, and a drop of water a world to tha 
animalcule, why then may not the instinct of each 
be f^ly considered as equally circumscribed ? 
the whole, then, I am at a loss to 
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'en above, viz. that power of intellect 
lepends on space of brain, can afford as objection 
ance of Phrenology. But the same enii- 
nt individual who urged the objeotioa above, 
kfLjrs, that the head changes its form by study, but 
e change is occasioned by an increase of the blood' 
, and not by the pressure of any particular 
t of the brain. In the first place, whilst no one 
B the nature of the brain, and we see that the 
1 does change by study, we have facts that ve 
it doubt : but I would suppose that the eitcroal 
ise of the head is occasioned by the internal 
ire of the blood-vessels ; why should that in- 
e take place in some parts of the, head, and not 
through the whole ; why does it occur in a verj 
different part of the head of those who pursue in- 
tellectual engagements, to what it does in those who 
follow very opposite pursuits ? Admitting, then, 
that the blood-vessels are the active cause of this 
change of form, and still their action must be de- 
pendent upon tile exercise or indulgence of the 
mind or animal, and therefore, whether the effect be 
produced by one solid body or another, the result is 
just the same, viz. that this or that particular de- 
velopment is occasioned by the exercise of this or 
that quality of the mind or propensities ; the exer* 
oiae of any one function of mind produces au excite- 
tnt of that portion of the brain assigned to it, and 
is excitement may necessarily create a tendency 
blood to the part excited, aad may be the una- 
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voidable cause of the expansion of the blood-vessels 
immediately connected with it, the blood-vessels may 
aid in the artificial development ; but whether they 
do or not, I cannot see that the doctrine it is in- 
tended to subvert, is in any way affected. 

Ab ire have just above alluded to tbe fact that 
strength of mind depends, irrespective of tempera- 
ment, on the extent of brain, we should not perhaps 
be wrong, in this place, further to illustrate thin 
point by anali^y. In the physical economy 
that the extent of physical power depends primarily 
on the si^e of the corporeal members ; for instance, 
take tbe arm, we find that the degree of niauuBl 
power which any man exhibits depends ou the size 
of the arm, and If the arm be exercised, the result 
IB an enlargement of its size and a pro^Hirtionat 
crease of its strength. Nor can it be objec 
" that tlie analogy does not hold, inasmuch 
manual strength must be supposed to depend upon 
the size of the arm, in a different sense to that in 
whifh we understand the power of the mind to de- 
pend upon the size of the brain, for we may suppose 
that the intelligent being, when removed from the 
body, may think or use any of its mental functions, 
whereas we cannot suppose that it would be able to 
exhibit any manual power." Now this is at beat 
but mere conjecture, for we have no more idea 
of the abstract condition of the mind than we have 
of any other portion of our intelligent being j nor 
do we know how we are connected more with one 
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portion of the body than we are with any Aih«r. 
All ibat we know is, that the cerebral nWM and the 
arm are both equally instrutDente to one intelligent 
bein;;, and as we hare no reason for supposing that 
oni! function of this inteUig^t being' is destroyed by 
the ilestruction of its organ, so we have no reason to 
■uppoae that tho other is, which may not only have a 
posthumous eristence, but may apt independently of 
its instrument, as well as the former funflion ; fur 
let it be remembered, that all thiU we contend for 
U, that this intelligent being requires n malerial 
organ for its eamviunicationt to the material world, 
and not for ita exintenee ; inasmuch as the living 
agent possesses a body, we roast sopposi; that that 
s doaigned and is necessary for its eapecinl 
>, and we actually find this to be the case, as thii 
iting immaterial necessarily requires the 
Merpositiou of a material organ in order to it« 
liolding an intercourse with matter. We have 
L neither the result of observation nor of reason to 
Kteach us that we use tho brain in any other way than 
IttiKt in which wo uae tho arm. And, mureorer, the 
Kum is always ijuicsceat, and is not able to move, 
■ when it is removed altogether from the influence of 
e agent ; and whilst it is attached to the body we 
e it is equally unable to move, until tlie agent is 
n niotion, and evcti then it is unable to move, unless 
the tnution is Intended expressly for it, and this 
just as the brMU is unable to act ivhon its agent re- 
moves from it or does not use it. We see, tliea, 
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that the arm as well as the brain is but an instru- 
ment, and consequently we have no reason to suppose 
that the one increases by exercise in any other 
sense than the other, particularly too, since we see 
that those organs, such as the ear, &c., the efficiency 
of which does not so much depend on size as pe- 
culiarity of structure, are not enlarged by the in- 
creased exercise of their agents ; we therefore think 
that the conclusion is justifiable, that just as physical 
power depends upon the size of the corporeal mem- 
bers, so mental power depends upon the size of its 
corporeal organs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FATALISM : OBJECTIONS TO FHBEN0L0G7 ON THIS 

GROUND ANSWERED. 



" The action of the stronger to inspendi 
ReMon still ate, to reason still attend, 
Attention habit and experience gains. 
Each strengthens habit and selMove restrains.'* 

Form. 



At the beginning I appropriated a paragraph to 
the materialist. In conclusion, I address myself to 
the fatalist. Materialism and fatalism are equally 
dangerous in their effects ; the former excluding the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul altogether, 
the latter admitting the truth of that doctrine, but 
denying man to be responsible. 

There are some who remark that the science of 
Phrenology points to fatalism. 

By a fatalist, we mean a person who thinks that 
he is either unable to controul his actions, and is, 
therefore, not a free agent; or, is able to controul 
his actions, only the result will be the same, whether 
his actions be of one character or another, and who> 
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tfaerefope, it a. free agent, but not reaponsiblei 
Now, that a man is a free agent, is a doctrine 
taught by the Bible, seen by obserration, supported 
by reason, and believed by all to be true -, 1 
believed by all, for although there are some 
pretend to believe the contrary, yet such mei 
now so few and unreasonable as to be considered of 
no weight in public estimation. 

If Phrenology, therefore, countenances this 
trine of free agency, it countenances nothing more 
than what is true, whether or not such doctrine 
points to fatalism, although that it does is ai 
ference neither drawn by Phrenology nor warranted 
by the doctrine ; if, then, there are some rational 
creatures who arrive at the monstrous oonclusion, 
that, notwithstanding they are free agents, they are 
not responsible for their actions, this is an inference 
drawn by these persona, and not by Phrenology, 
which is as silent on the point as the Bible, which 
is borne out by Phrenology in teaching that m 
a free agent. Phrenology, therefore, if it teaches 
nothing opposed to the fact that man' may act froo! 
choice, and consequently excludes the presumption 
that it points to the reverse of this, puts to silence any 
one who is disposed to consider that it points to fatal- 
ism; nay, even the fatalist himself, and relieves him 
not of his responsibility. The first question, then, is, 
whether, for any thing that Phrenology teaches to 
the contrary, a man may not act from choice and de- 
liberation, whether the result of his actions be a 
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WSiity or not, or whether he does not act of necea- 
iHty?^ The Bihlc t«aches us that all men have the 
power to net from choice and deliberation, and that 
have some sense of right and wrong ; that 
alt men are continnolty prone to evil, and that no man. 
therefore, will ever turn to God nntil made to do so 
by GchI's Holy Spirit, and that the salvation of all 
rests upon the same foundation, and upon something 
altogether independent of themselves. If Phren- 
'ology, then, teaches us nothing' in contravention 
ctf the fact that all have the ability to act from 
id deliberation, and that they have also 
'Ir'offle power of judging between right and wrong, it 
perfect harmony with the Bible. Phrenology, 
IHt is true, shows us that in some men the intellectnal 
"^wers and moral sentiments preponderate, and that 
'in otiier men the propeniilie* prevail ; and this we 
'see by obnervation, but this does not, as I will 
presently show, justify the inferenee that Phren- 
ology points to fatalism ; for although the jiropenH- 
tiesf may predominate in sonie men, yet they pos- 
of the superior faculties, and may 
therefore exercise them ; but. moreover, a propen- 

■ The doctrines of free will and of froe graco may Mem 
■imj'Btcrlnui In roan, but tbey are nevertheletn taught b; 
p,8cr1plure, und are tlicrefore true. 

n propensiliea, which, unBtoicinbly, very often 
I, is meant, not Ihe inclinntions or tenclcndfis of the 
[nil, tiut distinct quiTltiei: in Phn^nologyHlloT the qualities 
Klnf lUvlded into iatcllect, sentiments, and propentttiet. 
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sity, destructivEness, for instanee, as before sbo' 
is a qualilj primarily good, but ao corrupted by siu 
as to be liable to the greatest abuse, and will be 
more readily abused where it is one of the reigning 
qualities, but it by no means follows that it will 
be neceasarily abused, — thut a man poaeeasing it in 
a great degree will necesaaril;^ commit murder. 
And so a man, in whom tile superior qualities of 
the mind predominate, will not necessarily ineliae 
to what \i intellectual aiiJ moral, for be possessei 
the propensities in some degree, and may, there- 
fore, a priori, exercise them, but through sin every 
faculty has beeu corrupted, and all are liable to 
abuse i a man may possess veneration large, and 
may eiereiae this quality, but then ihe object of his 
Teneration may he an idol, or, perhaps, benevolence 
in excessive, but then it may be used with indisere- 
tion, oi', if e^en its bounty were directed to proper 
objects, yet, unless exercised from proper motives, 
this will not be acceptable iu the sight of God. But 
OS Phrenology only treats of the constitution of the 
miad, and not of its actions, that Is, only determines 
what man can do, and not what he bos already done, 
or will hereafter do; if it teaches us that the consti- 
tution of the mind is such as to be capable of doin^ 
only such things as we actually find it to do, and 
the Bible teaches us that it has done and will do, it 
does quite enough to exempt itself from the charge 
of being at variance with that sacred volume; hav- 
ing abowu us, then, that man has the abilily to 
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■ jt M not necessary for it to show us that he has 
Vliiuiei] or will lin, in order to be in harmony with 
i Btlile, which teaches us that he has actually put 
ility iuto practice. And again, iiltht>ug;b 
fbrcnology may teach us that man has the capacity 
I to do what the Bible teaches as that he never or 
only partially docs, still, inasmuch as man may har« 
a, capacity without exercising it, it is not necessary 
t for it to teach us that he has not exercised this co- 

^^^l^ity, in order to harmonize with the Bible, which 
^^^Bteaches us that he never exercinea it ; for instance, 
^^^f although it may show us that one man may be 
I more injurious to society tJian another, and that 

', all have a sense of what ts right and wrong, (that 

L u morally, and not spiritually right and wrong,) 

^^^H^Knd may act from choice and deliberation, it 
^^^^Bdaea not show us that man will nnt continually in- 
^^^Hlriline to evil, or that he will be continually moral 
^^^^BMreaftcr ; or being so, that he can atone for hit 
^^^^niost sins, or that one requires a more powerAd 
^^^Vifiaviour than the other. And again, if Phrenology 
^^^^ teaches ns nothing that disagrees with any other 
portion of tho Bible, it teaches nothing that is at all 
inconsistent with its doctrine of salvation, for the 
belief which is essential to salvation is the result of 
I a miraculous change of the mind by a Power alto- 

gether independent of man, vis. by the Spirit of 
Sod. 

► When, through the aid of Phrenology, a person 
» looking at the head of a confirmed murderery 
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pronounces his character to be of a, very low order) 
and spealis of him as a man who is more likely and 
able to perpetrate some heinous crime than 
whose conduct has always been marked bj 
beneFolence, he says nothing more than what all are 
Sgreed in thinkiDg, the only difTereuce being th« 
maimer in which they arrive at this result; the 
latter, from observing the ill effect, infer the exist- 
ence of the capacity for it ; the former, from oh< 
Bernng the capacity, infer that such ell'ect could 
fellow; and those who, after experience, know the 
fenser man to he a murderer, think that he is more 
likely than this other man to commit murder again; 
and this is all the Phrenologist di 
hare no more reason, then, for inferring, 
this, that Phrenology goes further, and deti 
that this man must necessarily be a murderer, or 
could only be guilty of heinous offences, than we hare 
any reason for supposing that the common belief of 
mankind does so. Unless, then, Phrenology iloefl 
this, and if, on the contrary, it shows us that he 
could at any one time exercise the least controul 
Over his propensities, or that, although be cannot 
do this now, yet there was a time when be could 
have done so, it no more points to fatalism than this 
common belief of mankind. And suppose that 
Phrenology went so far as to say that this murderer, 
from the excitement of the moment, could not hut 
have committed murder, yet, in order to show that 
this would sanction fatalism, it would be necessary 
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to prove llint Phrenoloffy goea still fiirther, aud 
•howB U3 thai this person coulil nut have kept himself 
away from tlie iutlueuce of these eircQmstances, 
which induced him to perpetrate the crime, or that 
he could have 110 clioiee as to the time when he 
would commit it, which it hy no nieoni does, since 
it eliows us thut, with the ivorat combiuatioa which 
qualifies for murder, there is that which gives the 
most heartless murderer a sufficient controul over 
bis actlous to await an opportunity which may shelter 
him from the penalty of the law, and eveu to post- 
pone the evil hour repeatedly, if he deem it od- 
viaahle to do so, and perhaps in some iuataucea to 
^ve up the cumniissiou of the crime alti)g;ether, a 
oirCumslauce which shows that Phrenology considers 
him a free ag;ent, and that just a.s he had the jiower 
to goveru himself in one instance, he had the power 
to do BO altogether, and that, consequently, ho does 
not commit the crime of necessity, but with a degree 
of freedom which obviously shows him to be a free 
Bgent. A man may, however, abstain from the 
doing of some things from the fear of being 
puiiiabed, and would then bo a free agent in the 
sense in which we may consider that a brute is one, 
which might of its own free will avoid this or that 
danger, or act in this manner in preference to an- 
other from a fear of being punished, but without 
diAt moral sense of right and wrong which would 
eonstitute either act a siti, and which, therefore, 
'Quid not be responsible. Another question ariaofl, 
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Sua, ri«. whether or not, according to Phrenology, 
mnrf man has not some sense of what is right and 
what wrong? 
■ I need scarcely beg that it he remembered thafe< 
Hirenology, bj ascribing to man the ability to act 
from choice,* by no means intends to teach that nnj 
nko can, from the finest moral and intellectual 
biii&tion, perform a spiritual obedience, and be 
}itstil3ed on account of any the most praiseworthy 
conduct, or that any uiisanctiGed morality will 
be acceptable to God, but that be is only a free 
agent in the scriptural sense of the term, that only 
as a rational creature in a fallen state, hi 
Bometimes act more morally than at other tin 
is expressed in the words, " Whon the Gentiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the thinj 
contained in the law, these having not the law 
a law unto themselTes." 

All that I have to establish then ia, that Phren- 
ology teaches nothing opposed to the fact that man 
is a free agent, and may hove a sense of right and 
wrong ; and this is done by showing that Phren- 
ology recognizes in man those qualities which are 
necessary to constitute a free agent. As man, 
then, possesses these qualities, and aa Phrenology 
recognises all of these qualities in each man, ifei 
acknowledges that be is a free agent. 
Jt is qcute unnecessary for me to show that 

• See ObBerrationa in conclusion. 
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may act from choice, since this is a tact wliicli 
miiBt be luiknow lodged by all who would rejett 
Phrenology, oil the ground of its being giij^ 
posed to B&notion fatalism; it is lufiicieiit fur me 
to state, that Phrenology rocogniaea tnan to be 
precisely what he is ^"d tliat it oousequently holds 
Ui&t be may act from ohoice, and this is done by 
(bowing that Phrenology pronounces the mind to 
be exactly what we should discover it to be if 
we were practically acquainted with it, the only 
difference being that, in the former case, we obscrre 
it through its organs, which it is absurd to suppose 
can make the mind in any way different from what 
it is, while, in the latter, onr discovery is the fruit of 
experience. 

Jt is gurprising, tlien, that there are those who 
consider that Phrenology points to fatalism j for not 
only does it not leoil to such an illogical conclusion, 
but it positively rebuts tie assertion, and iticulcates 
the opposite doctrine ; and it is, therefore, either 
the ignorance of the whole, or an inference from a 
garbled portion of the science, that is thus takeu to 
feed the prejudice of the sceptic. The Bible states 
that every one that sinnuth shall be damned ; now 
we may, from this insolated assertion, infer, tlutt U 
every one has sinned, that every one will be danuwdi 
but we well know that faith and repentance MA 
spoken of in qualification of such a senteoce i ttol 
itthougU Phrenology determines tliat one person il< 

are oapttbU of the commission of some heinoMv> 
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crime than another person, jet it unequivocally ^hoiri 
a capacity in every individual to or 
degree, and to regulate the tendency of the inferior 
portion of Ms nature by the exercise of his superior, 
and declaring', therefore, as distinctly as language 
can express it, that man is both a free agent, and a 
responsible being, and as clearly tends to exclude 
the opposite inference. If we are told that this 
qualification has not been seen, we say that it is be- 
cause the science has not been studied 
comprehended ; or if it be said that this preponi' 
derance of the inferior functions implies an inca^ 
pacity for the controlling exercise of the feebltf 
intellectual deyclopment, we still say, that this is W, 
delusion rooted in an ignorance of the science, andj' 
indeed, in ignorance of the philosophy of mind, and 
not the result of a candid investigation. But let 
suppose the extinction of Phrenology, and 1 would 
observe, in recapitulation, that wo know metapby^ 
aieally and observational I j, that a preponderance dfJ 
vicious and criminal inclinations degrade some nieilf' 
and prove their existence by their pernicious opera- 
tion ; it must, therefore, be argued, that the poverty 
of intellect and morality in these individuals is 
unable to counteract the operations of the former, 
and must, therefore, render man irresponsible, and, 
oonseqaently, must point as rationally to fatalism 
as Phrenology ; and yet no one disbelieves that, 
for the truth of which he haa the evidence of his 
observation, nor questions the value and eounduegs of 
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netnphjHical research; and, indeed, this observer 
of huma.n nature, ns inch, so far from inferriD^p ir- 
responsibility in luan from his obserTatioD, la, p«r- 
hapa, the first perBon to draw an opposite ooni'lu- 

Phrenult^y, by assS^ing an organ to ea^h quality, 
and by accountiug for the Btj-ength or feefaleneas of 
S quality, by the size or vigour of its organ, by nv 
means intends to determine the quaUty to be strouger 
or weaker than we actually find it, whether we give 
it an organ or not ; to assign an organ is not to 
circumscribe the quality ; if the menial opfirations 
be narrow, they are made so by the individual or by 
nature, and not by the Phrenologist. 

If each quality has a particulur office, and will 
mikuifest only one quality, whether it acts through 
an organ or independently of one, or, in other 
words, if the reasoning faculties will redoct, and 
reflect ill the same maimer and in the saroe degree, 
whether they make use of an oi^tin or not, I am at 
a loss to see how we can more logically infer fatal- 
Mm, from the circumstance of an organ bcin^ used, 
than we cun from the circumstance of the laculties 
(^rating without it, or why, in the one cuse, it 
should be supposed that the faculties woidd act 
more certainly, in the aarae manner, tlian ihey 
would in the other. If Phrenology did not teach 
us that some functions were controUalde hy others, 
lud that every function was controllable by educa- 
tion, or if it did teach us that in some iudlviduals 



the inferior nature existed in the fullest vigour, and 
the superior was not to be found at all ; in short, 
did I'bretkology any that some men were so low in 
the ficale of rational beings, as to be iu reality 
irrational, then every true friend to religion would 
have abundant reason for rejecting the seience. 
But so far from Phren(}l<^y's eiubraeing any doc- 
trine which can be supposed fairly ond logically to 
lead to fatalism, it positively, and in its very nature, 
eicludes every tieory that tends to this evil, and 
teaches us that moral qualities exist in every one in 
some degree, nay, that every quality ascribed to 
man by philosophy or religion exists in some mea- 
sure, and that no others are to be found. It ii, 
therefore, manifestly absurd in any one to suppose 
that an individual with a preponderant 
quality cannot exercise another, that an indivi- 
dnal with a, preponderance of the inferior qualities 
cannot exercise the superior in any degree, for j 
ID the very idea of the existence of some supe- I 
rior quality, is implied the power to exercise this i 
quality, in as much as the idea of on inclination 
to evil, so continuous as to render the exercise of 
g;ood impossible, must destroy the very notion that 
there is any good at all ; and since, then, Phrenology 
ascribes to every man some measure of each quality, f 
it unequivocally ascribes to him the capacity oC.I 
exercising each. And why should Phrcnologista I 
recommend a sound and religious education, if they I 
do not recDguize, on the one hand, a uiiUingnes 
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^Id to temptatioikg, and oo the otlier, the abililTf tu 
bt made to withstaiid them in BOme nietsure t 
Phreuologj teaches lu, therefore, tli»t the loiod !h 
oapabte of exercising its superior favultiea, tLod as 
U aUo teaches us that these faculties maj bo in- 
n-eased and strengtlieDed by education, (hy edu- 
cation, I mean anjr exercise that would give the 
individual intellectual and religious improvemeat,) 
and as it further teaches us, that tliis eduQ8.tioii 
of the superior faculties (superior in qualitfi not 
in degree) will overcome, in some measure, the 
uneducatod iiiferior qualities, it evidently teaches 
us that mun may exercise some controul over bis 
actions, and is therefore responsible for them. 

But it is argued, that the whole mind acts 
through the whole brain as an or|^ ; yet no one 
■apposes for a moment, fi'om this ciroumstance, 
that the mind must act in only one way, or in any 
way that would lead us to imagine that it would 
point to fatoliani, or that it could not be sutceptibla 
of education and improvement ; the different ftinc* 
tions of miud, then, can no more he supposed to act 
in only one way, from the circumstance of each 
noting through an organ, than the whole mind can 
be supposed to act in only one particular way, from 
the circumstance of ita acting through an organ. 

Phrenoh)gy shows that these organs do not differ 

ia proportion in different men, more than the mentai 

■ ..^lalities possesaed by different men, and that tbvy 

liiwe e^vallif susceptible of change in their confor- 
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mation ; that they prove no clog to the developmefti I 
of the high moral attributes, and do not of neoetsil^ I 
guide the mind into a jiartitulftr course of thought; 
and, consequently, the body into a jmvticular c 
of action. We cannot imagine, then, on what 
gwund it is asserted that Phrenology points to 
&talism. - 1 

But, as it is loiDwn hy common sense, so it is | 
taught by Phrenologists, that there are perEOiis whosA 
intellect and moral feelinga naturally preponderate J 
now, it might as well be argued that Phrenologists 
Blly that these perBOns must iustinctively and unerr- 
ingly move towards right, and, more than this, ( 
not commit wrong at all, (that is, if it be saitff 
that the preponderance of the propensities can only 1 
lean to evil,) yet propensities exist in the degree^ I 
and we know that they are indulged in to the a 
extent, and, in some persona who, through bad cora''' 4 
pany or otherwise, chose to educate these, wiff I 
eventually make them predominant ; now, 
whether he be a Phrenologist or not, can doubt that^ 
^ese person^ are responsible, insomuch as the ii 
rior strength of the lower qualities ought to be 
kept in subjection to the greater power of the su- 
perior ; but then it would be absurd to suppose that 
one man is responsible and not another ; but Phrcn- 
rfogy particularly advances, as one of the valuable 
ends of its science, that just as the oaturally superior 
portion of man may be laid prostrate to his indulged 
inferior nature, so by education may the opposite 
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effoot bet ii >ome tn«uure, produced wben the qua- 
litiea of the organs &re reversed ) but ttose, of cnnrie, 
who reject Phrenolopy on the ground of fatalian, 
muRt lio persuaded of the tnilh of that, on account 
of which they thus reject it. Now, one of th» mMt 
prominent and consoUtory doctrines of religion is, 
that none will etcrnull^ be saved but those who are 
made to turn to God by God's Holy Spirit ; now, 
those who would have tlietr salvation depend on the 
eiGcncy of their own works, say, that they recognise 
the seeds of fatalism in this truth, vis. that if man 
will never incline to God until made to do so by 
God's Spirit, he is not a free a^nt, and, therefore, 
let him do what he will, the result will be the same, 
and therefore be is irresponsible ; but there is no 
one who believes his Bible, but who justly regards 
such language as both fallacious and dangerous ; 
yet this points, as clearly as Phrenology does, to 
f&taliBm, that is, points to this result in the same 
manner as Phrenology does, vis. by being suppoted 
to do so by the sceptic, who doubts his Bible alto- 
gether i just as he supposes Phrenology to lead to 
fatalism, who disbelieves the science, but these ima- 
gine this scriptural truth to tend to fatalism simply 
because they disbelieve the sacredness of the volume 
in which it is revealed, and just so with the phren- 
ological fatalist ; he does not reject the science be- 
cause it leads to fatalism, for he tells you, in the 
Wme breath in which he condemns it, that he has 
never looked into and knows notiiing of Phrenology, 
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but simply because be is prejudiced against it, 
be tberefore, upon tbe most superficial of all grounds, 
'¥12. on no groimds at all, rejects a science wbicb is 
supported by tbe bigbest ability, and, for all be 
knows, may be as true as tbe Bible, wbicb perbaps 
be once equally rejected, and upon gprounds equally 
unsubstantial. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 

CONSISTENCY BETWEEN FHBENOLOOT AND 

BEVELATION. 

It will appear that I have endeavoured in the pre* 
ceding pages to show the harmony between Phren* 
ology and Religion, so far as the former is said to be 
naturally at variance with the latter, namely, on the 
grounds of materialism and fatalism ; and this is all 
that it is necessary for me to do, for these are the 
only two irreligious points into which Phrenology it 
said necessarily to run, Phrenology being supposed 
to lead to these, from its very nature and essence^ 
that is, from its teaching the necessity of material 
organs, and recognising a plurality of them : I say 
this, for the abuses of Phrenology may be as infinite 
as the abuses of the Bible, and as no one would 
deem it necessary to remove each abuse from the 
latter in order to prove its validity, but would first 
prove the truth of this, and leave these abuses to 
fall by their own insu£&ciency, so in the case of 
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Phrenology a similar mode of procedure would I 
seem to be amply necessary. 

I say, then, that these are the only two points that, I 
necesaarily require any consideration ; one Phren-pJ 
ologist may deny tlie truth and efficaey of revelation ■ 
altogether, another may believe some portion of thiB ' 
valuable gift, but suppose tliat the salvation of n 
will depend somewhat upon the capacities of the 
individual ; but these are extravagant and dangoroua . 
views, which are by no means incidental to Phren-' J 
ology, and which would be embraced by these re- J 
spective individuals, if even Phrenology had never I 
existed. And it cannot argue a great deal either 
for the logic or independence of that mind which, 
without searching for itself, readily believes the 
word of an infidel who may assert that any parti- J 
cnlar science is at variance with revelation; and bsl 
it ramembered, that those who reject Phrenology^ 
from its being supposed to be at variance with reve- 
lation, do so not because thei/ consider it hostile to 
it, but because they are told that some one else 
thinlts so. And surely, then, if this is avowedly the 
strongest argument they bring against Phrenology, 
it cannot be too much for me to say, that they bring 
tu> argument at all ; and, if prejudice is so rampant 
8B to resort to this extreme, and gives no better 
ailment, it would seem clear that it can have no 
better argument to give. I have been unable, 
through my professional avocations, to peruse Mr. 
Combe's work on the constitution of man, (or, in- 



deer), any ob»orvatiaiu on Phrenology, except, aa I 
BtaW in the preface, one treotUe on the subject, 
teaching its elementary |irincip)es,) and 1 am not, 
therefore, in a position to condemn it ; but admitting, 
for the iako of ar^ment, tlmt it merits the attacks 
it had received, why, I ask, are we to go to Mr> 
Combe's primte views to learn the doctrines of 
Phrenology ? Seveml clergymen of known piety, 
and many Uy Christians, are Phrenologistg, and re- 
probate Mr. Combe's views as illogical and dange- 
rous deductions; and why do we not, if we impar- 
tially desire the establishment of tmth, take the 
testimony of these persons, who ni^ not only numeri- 
cally stronger, but are considered, in otlier points 
of view, more unexceptionable witnesses? 

Phrenology may teach us, that mental fianctions 
act each through a distinct organ, and tiiat minds 
are infinite in their variety, but by no system of 
reasoning is it possible to draw a conclusion from 
Phrenology against revelation, for this is soniething 
tliat operates altogether independently of man biui* 
self, anii whatever, therefore, may be the PbM 
ological condition or spiritual destitution of 4 
mind, it is in the power of God's Holy Spirit, a 
in his power alone, to produce its spiritual changi 

One Phrenologist, who disbelieves in the fall of 
man, may wildly iinagiue that one person, whose in- 
telloct and morality preponderate, has the ability to 
prevent the abuse of any quality ; that he has within 
himself those elements by means of whioh he may 
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work out his own perfection ; but I, who believe 
in the fall of man, altLoug-h embracing the truth of 
Phrenology, see the danger and fallacy of such a 
doctrine, and feel persuaded that, whether Phren- 
ology exiat or not, this individual would entertain 
the same view, from the circumstance of his seeing, . 
one man practically having; a greater controul oveAfl 
himself than another man. Again, another Phreii^fV 
ologist, who disbelieves the fact, that the Baved< I 
sinner is turned to Ciod, by the unassisted inter- 
position of the Holy Spirit, on observing a man 
with a preponderance of the tower qualities, may 
say that this individual will never be saved, for he 
does not possess the power of self-controul and self- 
regulation ; hut I should be very sorry indeed to 
suppose that Phrenology leads me to the adoption of 
the same view, and it is quite clear that this in- 
dividual also would have held this view, whether he 
was a Phrenologist or not. 

Phrenology, as before observed, merely treats of 
the constitution of the mind — that is, only deter- 
minea whatthemindcan(/o, andnot what it has done, 
or tvill do ! and having shown, then, that it recog- 
nises a capacity in man, and in every man, to be moral 
or tohe vio!ous,andas man may have a capacity with- 
out exercising it, it cannot be said to teach any thing 
inconsistent with the Bible, whether this teaches us 
that man docs, or that he does not, e 

If the Bible had taught us that man would i 
sin, inasmuch as Phrenology shows us that he e 
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I oiunU, it noulil he consistent with this sacroi 

us ibe Bible teaches that in&n does sin, and 

rcuolugy ttwvlies tlmt he can ain, — that is, since 

t, (luvii uot teach ua that the nature of his faculties 

rh as nut to he sasceptible of abuse, or capo- 

luing tibusuJ, \>y that corrupt influence which 

B been inherent in man ever since the fall, there 

■ nothing in Pbrenolog^y which can be fairlj and 

»i.lly said to be inconsistent with this inspired 

^ Evarj individual who is observed, whether phren- 
^gicaJlj or practicnlly, to possess a preponderance 
f the moral and intellectual qualities, indulges, in 
asure, while iu his natural state, his lower 
DTopensiticB, and sins equally with tliose, the pro- 
portions of whose mental endowments are rervprged. 
Had sJthon^h his conduct may ho characterized 1^ 
the greatest amiability and honesty, yet he may be 
iu an unconverted state, and, therefore, as far from 
grace ae t\i« most depraved character : now tliia is a 
fact, the truth of which is established beyond m 
doubt i it is a fact barmonixin^ with and bearing ant 
the declaration of God's own word, that all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God, and that 
the inclination of the heart is to evil continually. Bnt 
although the Phrenologist and the philosopher can- 
not disprove this, he cannot account for it either on 
phrenological or philosophical grounds, and without 
t ud of revelation cannot account for it at aU. 
Slis teaches us that man has fallen, that hb heart 
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■upt, and thM he bas within him that which 
gives everj faeultj of h.!B soul a tendency to err, 
and actnully cauaes it to sin. I say, that every man 
under Leaven has sinned, and does sin ; that reve- 
lation fiirnislies the only real and philosophical 
reason for the fact, and that, consequently, notwith- 
standing the infidel Phrenologiste or the infidel 
Philosophers may run into the difficulty of devising 
some inefficient solution of the question, so it bo 
sufficient to prop np or give a bodily form to his in- 
fidel dreams, yet the only true solution can be 
found in the revelation of God, and that however 
much Phrenology may be abused liy the infidel, the 
believer will find that it is in hin power to make a 
much higher and interesting use of it ; the former, 
on seeing the fine moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, may erroneously say, that the possessor of 
it has within himself the power of perfecting his 
own condition ; the latter will say of the same 
individual, that he has a beautiful and c^itensive 
soil, but although its produce may be more abun- 
dant and finer than the produce of one of a less fertile 
character, yet even in this soil are tares to be found.'' I 
We observe phrenological ly, and know by ex-' * 
perience, that all men possess what are familiarly 
called both good and bad qualities,* and through 

■ That ig, we do not see, phrcnologii^ally, tUnt man baa 
bad quallticB, for every fuDCtion is primarily good ; and as 
Phrenology only treats of their primitive state, it cnuld not 
call an; bad; but knowing tliat the fall of man lias given 
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lite dd nlso of «iq>er!eDce, as well as of Phrenology, 
we kticiw that eriucalion may improve the good 
qtuditics, and from the wast of it the bad will be- 
come worse. Now the only qacstion is, whether it 
u possible by any earthly syatem to effect the entire 
absorption of the bad qualities into the good, or, in 
other nortis, whether it is possible to make man 
perfect, and whether, admitting this monstrous ob- 
snrdity to be feasible, it is either suifieient to dis- 
prove the truth of revelation or to dispense with it 
if true, that is, to disprove the truth uf man's fall, 
and the veccBsitjf of solvation through Christ ? That 
man, then, bos the power of arriving at perfection 
in this world at all, and this by his own unassisted 
ability, is an assertion which an apjieal to experieitcs 
will prove to be as groundless as it is hold ; and, J. 
mean that kind of experience which iiwolrea sot 
merely the proof of what man bos not done, but of 
what be is not capable of doing ; uor can it be 
objected that experience can have no weight in tlni 
Use, for it is only by experience that we know 
what the coarse of nature is, and whether or not 
circnnistances exist which may interrupt this coorMI 
consequently it is only by experience, or a knowr 
ledge of what the course of nature is, except wharf 

every faculty a tendency to err, ami from Phr»noIogjr^ 

that tbe mental cambinBtlon h >uoh ns to be 

ipitMe, under such circamstsncea, of manlfcatlng; both good 

bad qcalilles, we aay, throai-h Phrenology, that be lus 
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rerelation teaches the coDtrarj, that we can diaeovaii 
what the couree of nature will be. 

But, in reality, the course of nature shows 
demon at ration, that whenever man is left to himself, 
hia inclination seems, without any interruption, to 
gravitate, as it were, through irresistible attraction, 
towards a state of degeneracy, and this, too, in the 
proportion that it is left to itself; nor can the con- 
trary be supposed, by arguing analogically from the 
gradual growth of man's bodily and mental powers, 
from a state of infancy to maturity, because it is 
well knovm that the evil propensities grow with 
man's growth as weU as the good ; and that educa- 
tion shows that man tjt capable of somo continuooa 
increase in virtus does not alt^r the case ; for edu- 
cation, be it remembered, is itself independent of thn 
etrarae of nature, and implies something opposed to 
it, and it is, in fact, so repugnant to the youthiiil 
mind, whose entire bent b to something else, from 
which education would draw it away, that unless 
man was coerced by somo influence independent of 
the course of nature, we may imagine that all men 
would go without the benefit of an early education ; 
and as we may expect that this would be the case 
with every man, there is every reason gainst our 
supposing that any one would arrive at that degree 
o£ improvement to which many now attain ; and 
to say that it is according to some appointment 
of nature that some men do improve tliemselves, 
and force others to learn, can have little eflect, 
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^^^■l^cre we find that man, even vhere this appoint* 
^^^H|)eiit seenu to be attended to, iiev«r inanifeKts a 
^^^Hkip^<=>'^7 ^° nppro&ch to any thing like perfection, 
^^^^ulie truth is, that the l&n^iH|;e of expiirienve is a.t 
^^^Hlpic Bs it is fiuuiliar ; that human nntarc, left to 
^^^^^tgglf', becomes worse and worse, and the whole io- 
cliiuttian of man u to this unrestrained condition, 
and, consci{uently, tliat from the course of nature) 
wa eliould infer that man has not within himself the 
elements of his own rectificittion. There is no ana- 
logy, then, between tlmt course of nature which 
indicateg a progressive reform, and the course tbat 
seems naturtdly to belong to the Intelligent portion 
of man, which seems to go in an opposite direction S 
and in the proportion that the presumption in favour 
of this analogy diminishes, it increases in favour of 
that occurrence, which, alone, accounts for the 
want of such analogy ; viz. the fall of man t and 
when neither experience nor reason can better ac- 
count for this want of analogy, this presumption i» 
oonsiderably increased, and leads us to act, in this 
OBse, in analogy to what we would do in parallel caseR, 
vix> to oonsider the fall of man as a question of Jaett 
and to be collected from the best testimony handed 
down to us, and llierefore to embrace it as recorded in 
the sacred Scriptures by the pen of Inspiration. But 
admitting that man may be perfect in this life, and 
e may become so by his own unaided efforts, 
estion unavoidably arises, how did irian become 
erfect ? To assert that he was made so does not 



at aill prove that he was, and if it did, it does nOt 
tuiawei' aaother question, viz. why was he 
so ? But it is iiDposaifale to assume that man could 
work out his owu perfection, in the face of the fact, 
that, through the lapse of six thousand years, be 
has never heen ahle, uuder the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, to rise beyond a certain point ; that his 
ntoat perfect accomplisbments have been but im- 
perfect ill. And what constitutes this perfection ? 
the less cannot comprehend the greater, and if no 
manhas jet discovered this state, his imperfect ability 
could not tell him wliot it is ; and so far from ou^ 
being justified in inferring from a progressive in^ 
crease in goodness that man can attain perfeotioiV 
the presumption should be the other way, for if 
man is to live eternally, and all that we know of 
him is, that he bas only been on a progressive in- 
crease, from the moment of his birth, until his exit 
from the world, and that he has never yet during 
that period arrived at any condition approaching 
to perfection, nor manifested any prohability that 
he ever would, the inference is, that he would ever 
continue to increase ; it is true, that to let in uporf 
this point the Ught of revelation, which shows qT 
that man will be perfect hereafter, the inference 
would be reversed, yiz^ that this gradual increase 
is towards perfection ; not, however, to be attained 
in this world, or to be effected by man himself; 
but then that revelation does teach us this can- 
not alter the case, for this conclusion in favour 
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of man's arriving at perfection U drawn altogether 
from the dim Ligbt of nature ; (md upon the assump- 
(ioa that there ie do revelation, and also with & re- 
ference to tliis world alone, llie truth is, tliat even 
infidels themselvcB owe to revelation this idea thej 
have of perfection. 

But admitting^ that man ma; have within tiini 
the elements of his own rectification, etill (inasmuch 
as he is now imperfect) this cannot affect the ques- 
tion of his fall, and adinitting, then, that he is under 
condemnation, a point no one can disprove, and that 
he has attained this perfection, this, be it remem- 
bered, can no more atone for his past sins, than a 
fraudulent debtor can satisfy his past debts, by pay- 
ing' punctually those he may hereafter contraot- 
The most that this imaginary perfection can be con* 

I ceivod to be, is a high species of morality, and this 

only for the theatre of this world ; it is not that 
spiritual, sancti&ed mind which alone con &nd a spi- 

j ritual atmosphere congenial to it, and which could 

never enter such atmosphere, but through the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ, so that whether or 

I not it he possible for man to perfect his condition, 

u not sufficient to disprove the fact that man has 
fitllen, and that he cannot be restored to the favour 
of God's offended justice, unless a penalty has been 

I previously paid, and that therefore it does not nffeot 

tile truth of the cross of Christ, nor oonsequently does 
it vitiivti' tlie doetrine of faith in Christ, brought 
about by the (juiokeuing power of the Spirit. 
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Mr. Combe may conceive that reTelatii 
terpreted iocoFrectlj, because it ia interpreted by 
those who knovr nothing of Phrenology, hut the only 
answer that such an assertion requires is, that 
lation does not njerely propound to us a remedy for 
an evil, the nature of n'hieh we must diBcover from 
external evidences, but contains withio itself both ; 
It ioforms us both of the existence and of the nature 
of this evil, and furnishes a remedy for it, which it 
applies without either foreign instruction or asnist- 
ance ; it ia a complete history of the subject of 
which it treats, and consequently may be interpreted 
independently of any extraneous assistance. 

By the aid of Phrenology we may be enabled to 
discover the extent of a man's mind, and bo may we 
through the assistance of an intimate acquaintance 
with him, but all that we learn is a fact which has ex- 
isted before, although only now known to us, viz. that 
the mind is of this or that extent, but this is all that 
we do learn. It does not teach us that man has not 
fallen, it does not show us that this man, with a fine 
display of intellect, is not a nnner, or that he is 
sure to be a Christian, or that that man, labouring 
onder the disadvantages of cramped capacities, is 
beyond the reach of God's Spirit. It ia as im- 
possible, from the condition of the mind to deter- 
mine whether it is possible for it to be aoted 
upon by the enlightening infli 
racle-worUng God, as it is impossible fa 
say, by merely studying the dust of thi 
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K-wbetlier It nwy be formed iuto that beautiful 

y ttliich encircles the soul. — Itevolaliou amj 

uch us wliat St is capable of doing with the mindi 

B mind cannot inform us whut revelation mny do 

Wiw it. A muii may see aroiiiid biiii endless proo& 

r of design, and nuxy not iufer the e^iiatence of a God; 

fibnt it would he a moml iiii|>ussibility fur him (if of 

e intullpct) to sufipose that they positii'ely prove 

it there is nol k God. So by thi; aid of Phrenology 

a may uot be able to suppose the existence of 

IttTelut'iDn, but it would be an extravagant act to 

n from it that there is uot ouy revelation at aQ. 

:t no ; the infidel abuses Phrenology i the heliever 

^erefure considers it iiivalidi Did illogical d(>dnc* 

T enumerate amongst them a more mouatroui 

ff^t >equitur f Anatomy, that ennobling study, whioK 

l^reaBoniug intellect would have thought could not 

e &iled to elevate the narrowest comprehensions 

B the belief of a God — to lead tlie wondering niind 

ise vast and irresistible evidences of dcsi^ 

p to the infallible conclusion of the existeuce of a 

VSesigner, has been marvellously often raised up as 

urmountablo barrier between belief and a 

f ^Ood. Is anatomy not a beautiful study, is it an 

iinpositioD or a mere infidel device, because the 

infidel abuses it F No ; although some may be so 

blind as to err on it, anatomy is a direct pathway 

^tratween reason and God, and if design and bamiony 

Ipnstitute it such, Phreuology nmy be said to run 

fa-allcl with it. 
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Unless it can be proved, then, that Phrenology 
shows mmd to be matter, it no more offers an objec-' 
tiOH to revelaUon thau anatomy does. 

Unless those who have studied Mr. CoinbB*B 
peculiar views tave studied Phrenology sufficiently' 
to be satisfied that these views necessarily flow (rota 
it, it is obvious that to infer &oni them that Phren- 
ology is invalid, is weak, illogical, and unjust; anj 
in support of such an assertion, a better argument 
cannot be adduced, than that which is furnished by 
those very persons who do infer the unsoundness of 
Phrenology, from the abuse of it by Mr. Combe, for 
their langnage is, that Mr. Combe professes to 
believe in revelation, but evidently does not from hia 
excessive abuse of it. Now this mode of reasoniag 
may be quite legitimate, viz. that the Bible is not 
false, because Mr. Combe, although professing to 
belie.vo in it, endeavours to prove it false ; or, in 
other words, that the Bible is known to be true, 
and therefore any mode of treating it by Mr. Combe, 
leading to a contrary conclusion, is false ; why then, 
if this mode of reasoning is applicable in the case of 
the Bible, (and I admit that it is,) is it not appro- 
priate in the case of Phrenology ? Why should the 
Tery reverse be thought applicable, when that sub- 
ject is under consideration which the Reviewer dis- 
likes ? Why, if Phrenology ia treated by Mr, Combe 
in a manner which may be considered a great abuse 
of it, is the invalidity of Phrenology to be inferred ? 
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■ureljr,tf prqudicecBtiTiotftiiBwertlie question, rooaoii 
may. 

In coDclusion, then, tlie result of the tonrgoin^ 
abservatioTiB Beem t« be, that the mind, since it is 
iainuiterial, and the oiteriial world is mtUeri&l, 
requirea a material organ toe its intercouroe witll 
world ; that the brain is th»t organ, that ihs 
A has several and distinct Auictinns whioh re- 
quire eaoli a distiut^t organ, that the brain i> then- 
fore coni|)oacd of aevernJ and distinct orgona, ihit 
tliG prinripul objections to Phrenology have lu 
I weight whatever ; that there is therefore negattTe 
evidence in favour of the truth of it, and that from 
all abstract reasoning, we should infer that euh 
hnction must liave a distinct organ ; and Irom ob- 
servation, we see the coAclusiveness of our iikferencO) 
>ther words, all correct reasoning; coi^plad 
with observation, moi^t unequivocally establishes the 
truth of Phrenology, We say that all reasoning it 
on the side of the truth of Pbronulngy, but let ui 
suppose that we cannot, by any process of reaaoniug, 
satisfactorily provo that the science is true, no one 
can, ut least upon any principle!) of reason, be satisfied 
that it lA not true. While It must be adnutt«d by 
erery one who will look rationally into the subject, 
L that the greater presumption, although it be in the 
P lowest degree greater, is on the side of the acienca. 
Now I believe it is admitted, that in all questions of 
lUffioulty, if better evidence cannot be had, the 
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question is determined by the preponderance of 
prmumption, howeTer small Bueh preponderance 
may bci I oaTiuot see, then, why Phrenology should 
not be brought within the benefit of the rule, and 
be elevated not only above the ridicule it moat 
unworthily receivea, but into a. subject of great 
consideration. Phrenologists are aequainted with 
the science, and are firmly persuaded of its truth 
and value } opponents are, in reality in utter iguorance 
of the science, and yet ore persuaded of its ftitilitj 
and danger, and unLesitatingly reject it altogether, 
and some even go the length of regarding it as an 
imposition i now I astt upon what grounds is Phren- 
ology thus regarded: and I leave it to the candid 
reader to decide whether, if either party is disposed 
to deceive, it is not rather that which, altogether 
under the influence of unsupported scepticism, and 
without pausing to institute one enquiry into the 
HOundnesB of the subject, hurries over the reasoning 
and experience of decided talent, and eudeavours 
to cruah in its opening that which, if permitted to 
unfold itself in the atmosphere of au enlightened 
public, may be productive of incalculable good. To 
my humble ability. Phrenology has proved itself a 
valid science, and until the truth of the observation, 
the value of the facts, and the soundness of the 
inferences which have led me to this conclusion, 
shall be questioned by a resistance having a 
legitimate foundation than that which disgraced the 
Galilean age, I shall be firmly persuaded that, wht 
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ever Phrenology is candidly and soberly studied, 
those elements of truth, and that consistency and 
harmony \?ill be found in it, which will not fail to 
recommend it to the reasoning and moral intellect, 
and, further, that there is not a man of sound and 
rational views — there is not an intellect capable of 
drawing just conclusions, or of reading the provisions 
of nature, there is not an imagination capable of 
luxuriating in the loveliness of creation, nor a soul 
alive to the kindly instincts of nature, that will not 
testify, through the agency of Phrenology, to the 
existence of God, and the responsibility of man. 



THE END. 
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